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>-*t THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY .1~< 
THOMAS eiueaue dnoiex, LL. D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
lL Ww LITERATURE. +. Tue Crassicat Course. 2. Tue Latin-Scrantiric Courss. 3. Tue Course 


in SCIENCE 
YY. 2. Tue Course in Crvit Encrnexrinc. 2. Tue Course in MecHAnicac ENGINEBRING. 3, 
= Courses tn Mininc Encinerrinc anpj Meratiurcy. 5. Tue Course my ExrecrricaAL ENGIneerinc. 6. THE 
tn ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually to 
study a tech y appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu- 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted to 
sul studies as are approved by the faculty fora portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years. 
At the end of the four he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech- 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one to 
two upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many who 
may aeoe use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 

course ; while to those who can avail themselves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a well- 
training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 
For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE EttswortaH Company take pleasure in advising you of the 
igi Pe nen 
publication of a new Series of Vertical W riting Books 
: entitled e eee 


Ellsworth’s Current Copy Books 


in Six Graded Numbers, arranged on a new plan for Topical Instruction 
in connection with or without e e e« e 





rT +39 
[Illustrated [_essons and [_ectures on Penmanship 


by the same experienced author, to which references are specifically given 
for teaching each copy. These copy books are bound in the Patent 
Reversible style so well adapted to writing uses. Samples of the first five 
numbers mailed on receipt of 25c. Early examination is desirable with 
view of introduction the coming school term. Address, 


The Ellsworth Company, Publishers, 


127 DUANE STREET, NEW YorRK. 


To insert a pointe HAH N FMAN neo tea 


instrument and eject of Chicago 

the pen from the The Largest and Best Equipped Homeopathic 
Medical College in the World. 

The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season opens September 14, 1898. 





holder, to prevent the 














ink from flowing back The College curriculum embraces the following features : 
: ‘ 1. A Four- Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 
into the holder and 2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruction by the Col- 
soiling the fingers. lege Staff. 
; 3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub-Clinics each and | 
Samples on receip' — week of the Season . 
postag 4. During the Year Ending April 1, 1897, there were Treated 
* ree peed Po in the Hospital and Dispensary by our own staff, 29,854 cases. | 
SK lor tea ens 5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thoroughly Equipped | 
No. 87. Laborateries. 





For announcement and Sample Copy of Clinique, address the | 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., Registrar, JOSEPH P. COBB, M. D., C. H. VILAS, M. | 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. Y. D., Dean, 2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 09-6 | 
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TOE to the mother who rejects the 
sacred joys of maternal service that 

she may give herself to the pleasures of 
society, or turns aside from the sacred 
duties of motherhood to politics, bread- 
winning, philanthropies, or even what we 
call the offices of religion! True. she 
must not immure herself if she would be 
atrue mother. If she would give her life 
to her child, she must go into life to re- 
ceive its ministries, that she may minis- 
ter them again. But society must be 
subordinate to the home, and is sacred 
only as it serves the home. There are 
those who believe that she can be a better 
mother if she will take the full duties of 
citizenship and add to the administration 
of the home the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the state. That is not 
our opinion ; but this is not the place to 
consider that question. It must suffice 
to say that no subtle temptation should 
{ 





be permitted to seduce the mother, no in- 
ferior duty to summon her from the ful- 
fillment of her office. If she turns’ aside 
from motherhood, neglecting its offices, 
that she may add to the wealth of the 
household by her toil, or to the wisdom 
of the state by her counsels, she turns 
aside from a higher to a lower service, 
from that life which is the end of all liv- 
ing to those activities which exist only 
that they may minister to that life. Of 
all service to the commonwealth, that of | 
mother in the ministry of home is the su- 
preme service. She is Queen.—Ouflook. 


It is a fact which can not be denied, 
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that comparatively few school-officers 
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really know what sort of an education 
they are providing; whether it is well or 
ill adapted to the purpose intended; 
whether it is founded on the unchanging 
principles of mental progress, or upon 
crude theories, half digested schemes, and 
superficial views of the philosophy, of 
mind. Few, comparatively, are aware 
that there are any well-settled maxims 
upon which, as an immutable basis, the 
whole superstructure of all sound culture 
must rest. And hence, men who can 
‘‘keep the children still,’’ six hours a 
day, and hear them ‘“‘say their lessons,’’ 
are deemed fit to be teachers.—7a/eman. 





In Europe the conviction is prevalent 
that it is a wise policy to pension teach- 
ers. All the twenty-six States that form 
the German Empire pay pensions both to 
teachers and their widows and orphans. 
A Teachers’ Union in Great Britain in 
the form of mutual aid society pays an- 
nuities to disabled teachers. In Austria 
the pension schemes vary in different 
parts of the Empire. One example will 
suffice: The teachers pay annually 2 per 
cent. of their salaries, and the first tenth 
of the first year’s salary as well as the 
first tenth of every increase ; the remain- 
der of the fund is supplied by the State 
and the communities. Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark and also most of the can- 
tons of Switzerland have recognized the 
advisability of removing worn-out teach- 
ers. In Russia the teachers in the town 
schools may also look forward to receiv- 
ing a pension. Holland has had a State 
scheme for pensioning teachers since the 
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year 1878, and teachers can claim retire- 
ment with a pension, if incapacitated, 
after ten years of service, or for old age 
at 65. In Belgium the fund is formed in 
this way: Two fifths are paid by the 
community, two-fifths by the State, one- 
fifth by the province, and nothing by the 
teacher. The pension may reach $1000 
a year. In France the salaries of teach- 
ers are paid subject to a deduction of 5 
per cent., plus one-twelfth of the first 
year’s salary, plus one-twelfth of each in- 
crease for the first year of such increase. 
This second form of deduction is produc- 
tive of great evil. The pension is pay- 
able after thirty years of service, the other 
factor being incapacity or 60 years of age. 
The amount of pension depends upon the 
number of years of service by the teacher. 

In his earliest lessons on geography, a 
teacher should endeavor to awaken in the 
minds of scholars a desire to know some- 
thing of the earth we live on, and then to 
endeavor in the simplest words to turn to 
account and satisfy the curiosity he is 
gradually arousing. If a teacher begins 
with bald statements such as these, ‘‘ The 
earth is round like an orange, and flat at 
the top and bottom. Its surface is di- 
vided into land and water; the largest 
division of land is called a continent, and 
the largest division of water is called an 
ocean. An island isa piece of land en- 
tirely surrounded by water, and a lake is 
just the opposite, a piece of water sur- 
rounded by land,’’ &c., &c., he runs a 
fair chance of disgusting his class by such 
lifeless, mechanical treatment. In this 
subject above all others, should two well 
known maxims be observed,—to pass 
from the known to the unknown, and to 
do alittle wellin every lesson.—Alakision. 


Bishop John H. Vincent, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, before the State 
Temperance Union, appealed to his hear- 
ers to oppose the chewing-gum habit and 
to persevere until it is crusaded out of 
Kansas. He asserted that the chewing- 
gum vice had made millionaires out of a 
few men in a few years, and instead of 
doing any good whatever was encourag- 
ing dangerous habits among the people. 
He argued that the foundation of tem- 
perance reform should be laid at the 
chewing-gum age of childhood, as the 
habit was a sort of self-indulgence that 
should be restrained. If the child’s will 


was educated to resist this habit, it could 
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be easier trained to resist other habits. 
The bishop was particular in his criticism 
of the chewing-gum girl, and urged that 
she be given to understand that indul- 
gence of the habit was to her discredit. 
‘*T don’t yike you, Aunt Jennie,’’ said 
Wilbur, after his aunt had interfered with 
some cherished idea he had in mind. 
‘* An’ if you don’t let me alone, I’ll save 
up my pottet money an’ buy a tapir.’’ 
‘‘A what?’ asked hisaunt. ‘‘A tapir,’’ 
said Wilbur. ‘‘An’ tapirs, they eat ants!’’ 


The Boston Journal tells a good story o 
Dr. Edward E. Hale. When he went to 
register in Boston a year or two ago, a 
young man who did not know who he 
was told him to read a passage from the 


Constitution of the United States as proof 


that he could read. Dr. Hale is very 
near-sighted and had left his spectacles at 
home, and so his reading was somewhat 
lame and uncertain. The young man, 
during the reading, looked at him in 
some disgust; and finally told him witha 
reproving look, that if he had paid more 
attention to his books when a boy than 
he had to baseball, he would now be able 
to read better. 


Teachers should ever be students. No 
teacher can succeed who is content to re- 
main in a state of rest, or who stops to 
ask the cost of his labor or what will be 
his reward. The world owes nothing to 
its contented men and women. Content- 
ment means decline. The only way to 
do well is to strive to do better. This 
law of growth through striving is as uni- 
versal in its application as the law of 
gravitation. A teacher without an ideal 
—an ever-movable ideal—is intellectually, 
if not morally, dead.—fafrick. 





The seven stars in the Great Dipper are 
in reality seven splendid suns, probably 
very much larger than our sun, and glow- 
ing with intense lustre. Iron, sodium, 
magnesium, and other well-known ele- 
ments exist in the atmospheres of these 
stars, and their massive globes, raging 
with fiery heat, rush through the depths 
of space with inconceivable speed. Five 
of the stars are receding from us at the 
rate of seventeen miles per second, the 
other two are traveling in an opposite di- 
rection. It is certain that these two do 


not belong to the same system as the 
years 


other five. Thirty-six thousand 
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hence the seven stars of the Great Dipper | 


will have dissolved partnership, and its 


appearance will have changed. The | 
handle of the Dipper will be bent | 


and its rim out of place, for the reason 
that five stars will have drifted in one di- 
rection and two in another. During 
countless ages the stars which seem so 
steadfast have been rushing onward 
through space. There are stars travel- 
ing in ‘family parties,’ as Miss Clerke 
quaintly expresses it, colonies of stars of 
a friendly tendency drifting together, 
others less friendly drifting apart. De- 
spite the fact that each star thus urging 
its way through space is an enormous 
mass of glowing vapor, yet the most per- 
fect order and harmony prevail in the 
star-depths.—/ary Proctor. 





Give them, in both prose and rhyme, 
the stories that have the ‘‘ poetic touch ;’’ 
for children are born poets. Why crush 
the poctry out of their lives? Along 
with the stories that people their world 
with imaginary beings, give them the 
more wonderful, true story of life and 
growth. Christ taught in parables. Be 
sure the truth is there, and children will 
find it. What we want is the best litera- 
ture of the world, by men and women of 
recognized literary ability, as well as 
sympathy with child-life. They will 
prove an overflowing fountain of inspira- 
tion and joy; for we all know how, day 
after day and night after night, the little 
ones beg us to tell again the stories and 
poems they love. How eagerly and 
emphatically they correct us when to- 
night’s version differs from last night’s, 
and this is well. Why not heed this 
hint of nature, and let it teach us to 
absorb a few of the best books, until their 
beautiful thoughts are really a part of 
ourselves? As the child grows older, 
give him, now and then, a book for his 
own—a book worth reading and re-read- 
ing. This will mean a rich harvest in 
the ripening time. 





It is said that the locomotive whistle 
was invented because of the destruction 
of a load of eggs. When locomotives 
were first built the country roads were 
for the most part crossed at grade, and 
the engine driver had no way of giving 
warning of his approach except by blow- 
ing a tin horn. The horn, it may be 
imagined, was far from being sufficient 
warning. One day in the year 1833 a 





farmer was crossing the railroad track on 
one of the country roads in England with 
a great load of eggs and butter. Just as 
he came out upon the track a train ap- 
proached. The engine man blew his 
horn lustily, but the farmer did not hear 
it. Eighty dozen of eggs and fifty 
pounds of butter were smashed into an 
indistinguishable, unpleasant mass, and 
mingled with the kindling wood to 
which the wagon was reduced. The 
railway company had to pay the farmer 
the value of his wagon. It was consid- 
ered a very serious matter, and straight- 
way a director of the company, Ashlen 
Baxter by name, went to Alton Grange, 
where George Stephenson lived, to see 
if he could not invent something that 
would give a warning more likely to be 
heard. Stephenson went to work, and 
the next day had a contrivance which, 
when attached to the engine boiler and 
the steam turned on, gave out a shrill, 
discordant sound. The railroad directors, 
greatly delighted, ordered similar con- 
trivances attached to all the locomotives, 
and from that day to this the voice of the 
locomotive whistle has never been silent. 





The very finest expression on the face 
of a child or infant seems to me to be that 
of open-eyed and often open-mouthed 
curiosity and wonder. The objects of 
nature charm and entrance the soul, 
which for the moment becomes almost 
one with the face. This divinest thing 
in childhood, which only bad _ school 
methods can kill, which prompts the 
primeval experiments of infants in learn- 
ing to use their senses, limbs, and minds 
upon nature, is the root of the spirit of 
research in man, which explores, pries, 
and persistently inquires. 





The highest of all forms of literature is, 
by common consent, the poetical. The 
classics of all languages of the first rank 
are rich in poetry. The English is espe- 
cially opulent in this form of wealth. No 
student of English can lay claim to any 
high measure of culture, who has not 
learned to appreciate and enjoy the pro- 
ductions of British poets of the highest 
rank—who has not obeyed Horace’s in- 
junction to the Latin students of his own 
day, ’’ To turn over the great masters 
with daily, with nightly hand.’’ In 
order to do this with the highest profit 
and delight, one must know how. In 
this, as in every other line of study, we 
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‘learn to do by doing.’’ The best of all 
advice to the young man or woman who 
would learn to read the English masters, 
is to read them. 


‘*It is the teacher makes the school.’’ 
He should be a full orbed man from 
whom, as from the sun, radiate influences 
warm and bright, wholesome and inspir- 


ing. He should be a loving heart of | 


hope and energy, generous as the sun and 
healthful as its beams. He should be 
one who rates quality far above quantity, 
and holds a little that is angelic worth 
much that is ‘‘ of the earth earthy ;’’ one 


who can fling open the darkened windows | 


of the soul that new landscapes of beauty 
may attract the dull vision of the student, 
and the breath of a new life blow in to 
stir his stagnant blood, lest he die of as- 
phyxia, as so many do in their heavily- 
laden atmosphere of mere animal thought 
and feeling. He should teach, as the 
fathers have taught, that virtue is health, 
and vice the sickness of the spiritual 
man; that virtue is strength, and in it 
the power of mastery looking unto eternal 
life, while vice is but weakness, disease, 
sinking downward into eternal death. 


of General 


George W. Childs said 
Grant, after a very intimate personal ac- 
quaintance of more than twenty years: 
‘* Another great trait of his character was 


his purity in every way. I never heard 
him express or make an indelicate allu- 
sion in any form or manner. There is 
nothing I ever heard him say that could 
not be repeated in the presence of wo- 
men.’’ Is the tomb at Riverside Park on 
the Hudson, erected by a grateful people, 
and saluted by steamers as they pass up 
and down the river, as much to his honor 
as the simple fact here recorded ? 


This fine tribute of the influence of the 
family life of Lyman Beecher, the father 
of the great Beecher family, is from the 
pen of Kate Kingsley Ide, in the opu/a 
Science Monthly : 

** After the picture of the ‘Governor's 
family,’ and the lapse of two hundred 
years, we may catch a glimpse of a famous 
social group whose influence has been felt 
throughout this whole century, in Amer- 
ican literature, education, philosophy and 
theology. Civil society, also, is largely 
indebted to that Litchfield family of Ly- 
man Beecher, whose mandate—‘ Mind 
your mother! Quick! Nocrying! Look 
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pleasant !’—was obeyed in military fash- 
ion. This household was preéminently 
cheerful, witty, literary, social, and free 
in its development. The growing young 
people were not uneasy boys somewhere 
every night, because the older and 
younger enjoyed and appreciated each 
other in delightful evenings at home, 
where conversation was educative, thrill- 
ing and amusing, with true story and 
anecdote. The young Beechers had 
plenty of wholesome household and out- 
of-door work during the day, so that to 
be with the family at night was as restful 
to them asevening basket-balland featson 
the trapeze in the gymnasium, away from 
the family, are to our young people. Their 
prayer-meeting was ‘family prayers,’ 
Their literary club was a family affair. 
Their theatre was a family affair, with 
continual star additions in men and wo- 
men from far and near, that gave and re- 
ceived large measures of profit and 
amusement, thus instituting a family 
reciprocity that has, finally, been copied 
by the family of nations.’’ 


The main secret of long life, that is, of 
agreeable long life, free from disorders, 
appears to lie in regulating our eating 
and drinking. Persons who wish to live 
long and enjoy life must make up their 
minds to be moderate in all things; we 
can not have at the same time the en- 


| joyment of high living and that of re- 


maining a long time among our friends. 
Physicians cannot too strongly condemn 
the abuse of food and drink that is made 
under pretext of gaining strength; but 
there is nothing more difficult for them 
to do than to react against this tendency. 


Yesterday a friend took an opal and 
pressed it in his palm, and held it there 
fora few moments, and then took it out 
and showed it to me, and it was all flash- 
ing with light and with color from the 
heart of it. So God takes you and me, 
poor stones with no light or life in us, 
and He holds us in His palm, and He 
presses us to His heart, and then takes 
us, as it were, away from Him for the 
moment, and out from us there flash 
patience and courage, and hope and love, 
which His heart and His warmth have 
put into us. They will die and be for- 
gotten, but the great hand that holds and 
the great heart that presses and the great 
soul that inspires will not die and will 
not be forgotten in this world nor in the 
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next. The grass withereth and the flower 
fadeth, but the word of our God endur- 
eth forever.—Lyman Abbott. 





‘*SroriEs from the Arabian Nights’’ 
is among latest additions to the Eclectic 
School Readings—a new series, the 
earlier volumes of which have proved so 
popular and successful in American 
schools, both public and private. The 
stories have here been re-written and 
such tales as ‘‘ Aladdin and the Wonder- 
ful Lamp,’’ ‘‘ Sindbad, the Sailor,’’ “‘ Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves,’’ and many 
others presented in a style and form 
which, without detracting greatly from 
the charm of the originals, eliminate all 
objectionable features and adapt the 
stories to school use. The effect of these 
enchanting tales is enhanced by numer- 
ous full-page artistic pictures. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE 

MEMORY.* 





BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 





HERE are two ways of learning and 
reciting the demonstration of a theo- 
rem in geometry. The language of the 
text-book may be committed to memory 
and accepted in the classroom; or the 
pupil may fix in his mind the line of 
argument and give in his own language 
the successive steps of the demonstration. 
The former method is a sure sign of bad 
teaching and of defective habits of study. 
Whenever a skilful teacher finds his 
pupil giving the exact words of the text- 
book on geometry, he changes the letter- 
ing of the figure and sometimes even the 
figure itself. He is not satisfied until he 
feels sure that the pupil is thinking the 
thoughts of the geometry and recalling 
the ideas by the inner nexus which binds 
them into a line of argument or chain of 
proof. He insists on it that the learner 
shall cultivate a memory for ideas rather 
than words. 

Does it follow that the verbal memory 
is to be ignored and despised? This is 
the feeling of the learner who has tested 
the pleasures of thinking; he hates the 
drudgery of learning by heart, because he 
has reached the age when logical memory 








*Address before the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, at 
Bellefonte, July 6, 1898. 


begins to assert itself at the expense of 
the verbal memory. 

In the right use of the memory we 
have the touchstone by which we can 
test the genuine gold of good teaching 
and distinguish it from its counterfeit— 
rote teaching. 

‘*There is no one department of educa- 
tional work,’’ says Fitch, ‘‘in which the 
difference between skilled and unskilled 
teaching is so manifest as in the view 
which is taken of the faculty of memory, 
the mode of training it, and the uses to 
which different teachers seek to put it.’’ 
The unskilled teacher too often uses the 
verbal memory as a substitute for think- 
ing; the skilful teacher uses it as a treas- 
ure house for the wisdom of the ages, and 
fixes in it facts, ideas, statements, truths 
and laws which serve as material for 
further thought, inquiry and investiga- 
tion. Fitch has well said that of all the 
exercises at school there is none that has 
so little heart in it as learning by heart. 
He quotes a maxim of Montaigne to the 
effect that to know a thing by heart is 
not to know it at all—a maxim that is 
true if the knowing involves nothing 
more than ability to repeat the mere 
words of a book. When a form of words 
is memorized, the skillful teacher sees to 
it that their meaning is understood, that 
their force and beauty is appreciated. 

‘“‘ There are some things which deserve 
to be remembered as much on account of 
the special form they assume as on that 
of the truths they embody. If the lan- 
guage in which a truth is conveyed has 
any special authority, any historic sig- 
nificance, or any poetical beauty, the 
language itself becomes a thing worth 
appropriating over and above the 
thoughts conveyed in that language. So 
verses of poetry, passages from great 
writers and orators, formularies of faith, 
wise maxims in which, as Lord Russell 
said, the wisdom of the many is summed 
up by the wit of one—all these are worth 
learning by heart.’’ 

The rote teacher is satisfied if the 
pupils learn the words; the true teacher 
sees to it that the pupil also gets the idea, 
the thought, the sentiment that is en- 
shrined in the language committed to 
memory. The word and the thing, the 
sign and the thing signified, the content 
as well as the form of the definition or 
rule of syntax, the thought of a verse as 
| well as its metre and rhyme, receive con- 
| sideration at the hands of a teacher who 
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is acquainted with the mysteries of his 
art. In the larger proportion of instances 
he prefers that the pupil shall frame the 
language in which the truths of the les- 


sons are recited; but when a form of | 
statement is a triumph of intellect or | 
ened and the lungs are well nigh asphyx, 


carries with it the perfection of genius, he 


may require it to be memorized, provided | 
that in so doing the pupil does not ex- | 
| the authority and earnestness of those 


haust the mental force which is needed 


for the more important processes involved | 


in the assimilation of truth and the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 
That the ancients understood the use 


and abuse of the memory is evident from | 
| the dust of their feet and drink eagerly 


their method of teaching the law. 
The Roman school boy learned by 
heart the Twelve Tables of the Law. 


His teachers were not satisfied wiih a | 
says a third, ‘‘the more life; the more 


mere knowledge of the words, they in- 
sisted that he should understand the 
meaning of the law and apply it in regu- 


lating his own conduct and in passing | 


judgment upon the conduct of others. 
Is it any wonder that the Roman people 
became the exponents of law and order 
throughout the civilized world, and that 
Roman jurisprudence still exerts a 


moulding influence upon the legislation 
of the Latin races, if not of the entire | 


civilized world? 

But there is still another nation of 
antiquity whose youth were instructed in 
the jaw with the most scrupulous care. 
The Ten Commandments of the Mosaic 
law were committed to memory. In 
chapter vi. 6-9 of Deuteronomy we read: 
‘And these words, which I command 
thee this day, shall be in thine heart: and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down,and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets be 
tween thine eyes. And thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house, and 
on thy gates.’’ Verse 18 of chapter xi. 
is still more explicit: ‘‘ Therefore shall 
ye lay up these my words in your heart 
and in your soul, and bind them for a 
sign upon your hand, that they may be 
as frontlets between your eyes.’’ The 
exact words of the law were to be fixed 
in the memory and kept before both the 
bodily and the mental eye until they 
passed into the deeds and conduct of 
every-day life. In John vii. 49 we find 
the same thought: ‘‘This people who 
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knoweth not the law is cursed.’’ This 
was the universal conviction of Judaism 


| after the Babylonian exile if not before. 
| The reading of the Talmud has been 


likened unto traveling through endless 
galleries of lumber where the air is dark- 


iated with the rising dust. On one point- 
however, the Jewish Rabbis speak with 


who know whereof they affirm. 70 the 
Law/ is the exhortation sounded abroad 
in every key. ‘‘ Let your house,’’ says 


; one, ‘‘ be a house of assembly for these 


wise in the law; let yourself be dusted by 


their teaching.’’ ‘‘Make the study of 


| the daw thy special business,’’ says an- 


other. ‘‘The more teaching of the law,’’ 
school, the more wisdom; the more coun- 
He who 
gains a knowledge of the law gains life in 
the world to come.”’ 

Maxims like the following show the 
stress that was laid upon exercises de- 
signed to bring out the full force and im- 
port of the law: ‘‘ When two sit together 
and do not converse about the law, they 
are an assembly of scorners, of which it 
is said: ‘Sit not in the seat of scorners.’ 
When however two sit together and con- 
verse about the law, the Shechinah (the 
Divine Presence) is present among them.”’ 
‘‘ When three eat together at one table 
and do not converse about the law, it is 
as though they ate of the offerings of the 
dead. But when three eat together at 
one table and converse about the law, it 
is as though they ate at the table of 
God.’’ ‘The following are things whose 
interest is enjoyed in this world, while 
the capital remains for the world to come: 
Reverence for fathers and mothers, be- 
nevolence, peace-making among neigh- 
bors, and the study of the law above 
them all.’’ 

It is very apparent that the chosen 
people were not satisfied with mere 
memorizing of the law. Their teachers 
sought to make it a living, regulative 
force in all the relations of man. Their 
practice emphasized a phase of memory 
work which should be borne in mind 
whenever pupils are requested to learn by 
heart any form of words or selection of 
literature. Words have no value so long 
as they remain mere words. When 
words convey the intended meaning, the 
more periect the form in which they are 
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joined together, the deeper and more 
lasting is the impression made upon the 
mind of the learner. 

In constructing a science of pedagogy 
it is well to make a list of the things 
which should be learned by heart. In 
addition to the things referred to above, 
it is easy to find in the so-called thought- 
studies many things which should be in- 
delibly inscribed upon the tablets of the 
mind by careful drill and frequent repeti- 
tion. Among these are the formulz 
which lie at the basis of the calcula- 
tions in trigonometry, analytical geom- 
etry and the calculus. The student who 
does not carry these in his memory is as 
helpless in the higher mathematics as the 
pupil is in arithmetical computations if 
he does not know by heart the multipli- 
cation table. 

Graduates of high schools have failed 
to secure situations in banks and mercan- 
tile houses because they had never learned 
to add a column of figures with facility 
and accuracy. ‘The toothpicks and shoe- 
pegs and jackstraws are valuable for the 
purpose of imparting the ideas of number. 
The power to add a column of figures in 
the ledger can only be acquired by fixing 
in the mind all the possible combinations 
of the digits in the addition of columns 
up to one hundred. 

The great reform which Pestalozzi 
sought to make, was the substitution of 
the intelligent for the blind use of words. 
In his zeal he tried to do away with 
memorizing the multiplication table. The 
Swiss teachers soon discovered his mis- 
take. They are no longer satisfied with 
teaching the learner to construct the table; 
they drill until his mind gives spontane- 
ously the product of any two digits— 
which can be named. The tables of 
weights and measures must likewise be 
fixed by drill and repetition, although it 
is the very essence of rote teaching to re- 
quire pupils to memorize these tables 
without giving them an idea of the terms 
employed by the use of inches, feet and 
yards, of pints, quarts and gallons, and 
of the other units of weights and meas- 
ures. 

In early life the memory for words is 
strong and retentive. It is an abuse to 
postpone the learning of the vocabulary 
and the grammar of foreign languages 
until the whys and wherefores of the com- 
mon branches have been mastered. At 
the age of twelve a boy can with compar- 
atively little effort acquire the eleven 








hundred variations of the Greek verb. 
At eighteen or twenty-one this becomes a 
discouraging task. On the other hand, 
the demonstration of the more abstruse 
rules in arithmetic, which are delightful 
exercises at twenty-one, may prove to be 
a herculean task to the boy who has not 
yet reached his teens. Every city of the 
third class should support at least one 
grammar school in which the boys who 
are to be fitted for college can begin the 
study of Latin before they have completed 
the twelfth year. 

Commissioner W. T. Harris, who is the 
peer of any living philosopher in the 
mastery of profound systems of thought, 
found that he was losing his memory for 
the facts of history and geography. He 
began to drill himself on lists of names 
like those of the English kings, and 
found the exercise very helpful in keep- 
ing up that kind of memory which is 
needed in retaining dates and names, 
facts and figures, which are essential to 
the highest success in dealing with the 
multitudinous details of practical life. 

Among the writer's personal acquaint- 
ances are two gentlemen who have 
achieved fame as public speakers. The 
one has acquired the power to pick upa 
line of argument from a legal brief and to 
retain it for use in the court room, but he 
cannot quote a stanza of poetry. The 
other has filled his mind with selections 
from the best literature, but he has not 
developed the memory for ideas to a very 
great extent. Each covets the power of 
the other; both feel that they might have 
reached loftier heights of success if they 
had cultivated both the memory for ideas 
and the memory for words. 

There is a kind of portative memory 
which carries statements, poems and 
books, often in the same language, 
always in the same order and connection 
in which they were first absorbed by the 
mind. ‘This species of memory shines at 
examinations and in all ordinary tes's of 
mental strength. But it is not indicative 
of the highest type of mind or of the best 
habits of thought. The best minds work 
for a purpose. They do not treat the 
memory as if it were a store-house for all 
possible sorts of information. They 
analyze everything they acquire, retain 
that which they need for a specific pur- 
pose either in idea or in the exact lan- 
guage, if that is helpful, and assimilate 
knowledge in such a way that it brings 
forth a new harvest of thought, sentiment 
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and purpose. The best use of the mind’s 
powers combines the verbal and the 
logical memory in analysis and assimi- 
lation so as to lead to new results in 
science and thought, to new creations in 
literature, philosophy, and the appli- 
cation of knowledge to the art of com- 
plete living. 

There is an ethical side to the memory. 
Forgetting is as important as remember- 
ing. The chief butler sinned in forget- 
ting Joseph’s kindness in prison. In 
ways without number we sin by forget- 
ting the benefits we receive from friends, 
parents and a kind heavenly Father. 
Ingratitude is largely a sin of memory. 
On the other hand we may commit sin by 
remembering what should be forgotten. 
The wicked jest, the obscene phrase, the 
vulgar story, may remain in the memory 
when we would gladly bury them in 
oblivion. We know it is sinful to harbor 
them in the soul. Perhaps their very 
ugliness has helped to fix them in the 
mind. Here, ineeed, weak human nature 
seems to be in a doleful plight. May not 
the very devices by which we seek to 
strengthen the memory serve to retain 
the very things that ought to be for- 
gotten? If it be a duty to forget as well 
as to remember, and if the exercises by 
which we strengthen recollection block 
the pathway to “‘ Lethe,’’ then we are in 
a bad dilemma indeed. ‘The ancients 
believed that the manes of the dead 
washed away all memory of the past by 
bathing in the waters of the subterranean 
river Lethe; they felt that there could be 
no bliss for those who dwell in the happy 
isles of the blessed if they retained the 
memories of a wicked world. 

The true solution is found in the 
nature of the mind. The memory is like 
the photographer’s camera. The artist 
does not obtain a picture from the simple 
impression of light upon the sensitive 
plate. The impression must be de- 
veloped by subsequent care and attention. 
‘“The impressions through our eyes and 
ears, like the impressions of light upon 
the camera, do not constitute a picture, 
but only the foundation for one. They 
can be developed and fixed only by an 
act of our own minds, the act of atten- 
tion to them. Hold the attention reso- 
lutely upon something else, and the 
impressions fade into forgetfulness. It 
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is not the mere hearing that makes the 
impression ; it is the listening. It is not | 
merely seeing that fixes the image, it is 
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the looking, the gazing at the object. 
Fix the attention strongly upon what is 
to be remembered, and if the thing is to 
be forgotten, fix the attention strongly 
upon something else.’’ If we treat the 
things that should be forgotten as if they 
were unwelcome guests, they leave us 
never to return. If we cherish them and 
bid them welcome, they come again and 
finally make their permanent abode 
with us. 

Coleridge’s three rules of memory, 
Keep a good logic, a good digestion, a 
good conscience, must be observed by 
him who would never abuse his memory. 
Conscience sustains a peculiar relation to 
the memory. Conscience is a monitor 
telling us what to do and what to leave 
undone. If we obey, the fact is inscribed 
upon the tablets of memory and becomes 
a source of joy. If the voice of this 
monitor is not heeded, the transgression 
is also recorded, and the memory of it 
becomes a source of pain and misery. 
Memory thus becomes a bosom spring of 
joy—a paradise from which none can 
drive us; or it becomes a source of un- 
happiness from which only the blood of 
Christ can deliver us. In the blood of 
Christ we have the true waters of Lethe, 
the cleansing power of a new life. 


TO A DISCOURAGED TEACHER. 


BY ALICE A. ROBERTS, KANSAS. 


H AVING watched your conscientious, 
earnest work with your pupils for 
nearly two years, and having seen the 
progress you have daily made, as well as 
the discouragements which assail you, I 
feel it my duty to help you, with just a 


suggestion. Because you have been un- 
able to invent some entirely new system 
for teaching reading or arithmetic, you 
have been disappointed and have felt that 
your work has not been worth as much 
as it should have been. You have not 
had as much recognition as others, per- 
haps inferior teachers, have obtained. If 
you will take a word of advice from one 
who has struggled with this Apollyon 
and to a certain extent conquered, you 
will cheerfully continue your work as you 
have begun. You will strive to arouse 
in your pupils that enthusiasm and love 
for learning itself, which alone is the true 
education. 


Why do you teach school? If for the 
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dollars which you receive, you are work- 
ing on a wrong principle. No one ever 
heard of a rich school teacher. If you 
cannot be content with the knowledge 
that you are moulding the minds that are 
to carry on the work of the next genera- 
tion, and that you will receive your re- 
ward in the way their work is done, you 
have mistaken your calling and should 
find other employment. 

What if Mr. A. has a new method of 
teaching division—long division? Do you 
think he has really discovered a better 
way of teaching this old-fashioned subject 
than the way which you have so enthusi- 
astically and successfully taught? He 
may be able to conduct a fine, showy reci- 
tation before visitors, having his pupils 
well trained in memoriter exercises, but 
is the long division any different ? 

Suppose Miss B. has a new way of de- 
veloping a diagram, do you think she 
will encourage her pupils by this novel 
means to become more proficient in the 
use of English? Will they have a love 
for reading—the true reading, which is 
searching and studying the words of our 
master authors for gems of thought which 
they contain, and not the modern school- 
girl manner of skimming through books 
simply for the sensations which they con- 
tain—will they, think you, have this 
love for language ? 

Miss J. teaches geography wonderfully. 
She has a method all her own which she 
has invented. She teaches elevation, 
climate, change of season, location, etc., 
in a new way—at least so sav her patrons, 
and the superintendent—while you have 
no system which you can call by naine. 
You say, ‘‘I only teach my pupils geog- 
raphy.’’ 

I have had pupils, many of them, say 
when I question them, “‘I can’t do my 
problems in that way; I learned Mr. A’s 
method, and everybody says that it is a 
fine thing,’’ and, when asked to solve 
questions according to Mr. A’s method, 
were utterly unable to do the simplest 
problem, or even to give me the answer, 
‘‘Oh, I have not had that yet,’’ just as 
though arithmetic, grammar and geog- 
raphy were dealt out in doses, sugar- 
coated, and easily swallowed by pupils 
supposed to be lacking in capability and 
brain power. 

Learning is just as difficult as it was 
when we went to school. No method, 
no system, no teacher will furnish pupils 
with the capability to escape the work 





necessary to obtain knowledge. No 
knowledge worth gaining is ever obtained 
easily. 

But it was not my object to find fault 
with these ‘‘fad’’ systems and their 
teachers, but to encourage you. You 
have the right spirit. You have caught 
a glimpse of that better education, which 
is not a sham, and has no recourse to 
charlatan tricks to encourage it. You 
inspire your children with a delight in 
their work, and this combined with the 
tact which you exercise in making the 
lazy laggards in your class apply them- 
selves to the work in hand thoroughly, is 
all that you need to make your work 
count in the truest sense. 

So my friend, do not go about with 
downcast spirit, but knowing that you 
possess an accurate knowledge of the 
branches you are to teach, and the power 
to arouse, encourage, help, inspire and 
stimulate the minds of your pupils, cheer- 
fully persevere. I am sure that you 
will succeed in your chosen calling— 
though you may have no ‘‘method’’ or 
** fad.’’—Midland Schools. 


— — — 


STUDY OF ENGLISH. 





BY WILLIAM J. ROLFE. 





iy children learn nothing else in school, 
they should learn how to use their own 
language. This is the key to the learn- 
ing of all time, the instrumentality 
whereby all knowledge is shared and dis- 
tributed among men. It is, moreover, 
the only branch of a school education all 
of which the pupils will find of positive 
practical use at all periods of their life. 
Beyond the merest elements, how much 
of the arithmetic learned in school is of 
real use to one pupil out of ten? How 
much of it is remembered by the very 
large class who have no occasion to em- 
ploy it in later life? Beyond the great 
facts that could be taught in a few lessons, 
how much of the geography is remem- 
bered in after years by the vast majority 
who have learned itin school? In travel- 
ing in Europe, and even in parts of our 
own country, one has to learn the geog- 
raphy all over again. I have to go to 
the Gazetteer for hundreds of facts that I 
had to commit to memory in my school 
days; and if I want some of the same 
facts again six months later, the chances 
are that I shall have to go to the Ga- 
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zetteer again. I do not care to lumber 
up my memory with such knowledge 
when I know where to find it if I have 
occasion to make some temporary use of 
it. So with the minutiae of history, 
which are memorized so laboriously in 
school, and forgotten so easily afterwards. 
It is only teachers and critical students of 
history who remember them, or to whom 
they are of sufficient value or interest to 
justify any special effort to retain them ; 
but all that we learn in the study of 
language, if it is taught aright, is of im- 
mediate aud enduring value. Every new 
thing we come to know in literature is a 
joy forever. Your school boys and school 
girls, after they have become fathers and 
mothers, will testify to the truth of this. 
I am old enough to speak on this point 
from my own experience. I began teach- 
ing forty years ago, and from the start I 
combined work in literature with that in 
language. I have met many of my 
pupils long after they had grown up and 
become settled in life; and I have found 
them enjoying good books, and training 
their children to the same habits and 
tastes. They tell me that of all the 
lessons they had in school, those in Eng- 
lish have been the most helpful, stimu- 
lating and inspiring ever since. 


A DEFECT AND ITS REMEDY. 


DR. J. SPANGLER KEIFFER. 


T is hardly necessary to apologize for 
repeated references to the biography 
of one so intimately associated as Dr. 
Schaff with the history of the Reformed 


church in this country. In the present 
instance, the reference is made for a pur- 
pose apart from tbe personality of Dr. 
Schaff himself; we propose to write, not 
so much of him, as of an important sub- 
ject suggested by him. Speaking of the 
new professor’s arrival in this country, 
and of his first contact, on his journey by 
stage to Easton and thence to Reading, 
with the life of the people amongst whom 
his lot was to be cast, his biographer says: 

Everywhere curiosity was felt to see the 
new professor, and he was much surprised 
at the attention he received, people both 
Germans and Americans pouring in to meet 
him. Dr. Schaff was attracted by the signs 
of prosperity in town and country, the 
ample farm-houses, the large and well culti- 
vated farms and the kindness with wbich 
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he was entertained. Probably nowhere else 
in the world is a more generous and un- 
Stinted hospitality exercised than among 
the farmers of German descent in Pennsyl- 
vania. He was quick to recognize the 
good traits of these people, their implicit 
honesty, uncomplaining industry, thrift, 
domestic fidelity and warm hospitality. For 
twenty years he went out and in amongst 
them, finding sterling virtues not excelled 
in degree by any other population in the 
land. They, on their part, were surprised 
that the scholar just from the German uni- 
versity should be so simple and accessible 
in his manners and enter so heartily into 
their social life. To him, however, it wasa 
cause of surprise that in a new country of 
charming hills and blue mountains, of 
forests and brooks, which seemed adapted 
to invite romance in sentiment and expres- 
sion, the signs of the ideal element were all 
lacking. Where he expected to find poetry, 
the conversation and activites of the people 
were most prosaic. 

The man who has sympathy with us, 
and possesses the discernment that is 
born of sympathy, he it is that shall be 
permitted to criticise us. The person 
who recognizes our good qualities is the 
person who shall have the right to point 
out our defects. A most salutary thing 
it is, to have our faults made known to us 
by one who loves us. The passage we 
have quoted indicates both the warm 
sympathy and the keen insight of Dr. 
Schaff, both his generous recognition of 
goodness and his wise criticism of defects. 
To him the prosaic spirit of those with 
whom he had come to make his home 
seemed, especially in view of the beauty 
of their natural surroundings, an unex- 
pected and undesirable quality. There 
are few who will disagree with his judg- 
ment in regard to this matter. To be of 
an exclusively or predominantly prosaic 
spirit, to be destitute of ‘‘the ideal ele- 
ment,’’ this is indeed a serious defect. 
Those persons to whom the poetical spirit 
is unknown, have impoverished them- 
selves by failing to claim a large portion 
of their legitimate inheritance. To have 
strongly developed the appreciation of 
the useful, and weakly or not at all de- 
veloped the appreciation of the beautiful, 
—this is a condition the injurious one- 
sidedness of which needs by wise methods 
to be counteracted and eliminated. The 
defect is not confined to the inhabitants 
of that section of the land in which it first 
excited the surprise of an educated and 
cultivated foreigner: it may be said to be 
more or less characteristic of the popula- 
tion of the entire conntry. There are 
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some who regard it as ‘‘the great Amer- 
ican defect.’’ 

There are not wanting reasons why the 
inhabitants of a new country, engaged 
for generations in subduing its wildness 
and in developing its material resources, 
should, as compared with the people of 
older countries, be deficient in respect of 
a cultivated appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature and art. Moreover, it may 
justly be said that the beautiful (as the 
word is generally understood) is not the 
first and highest among the things with 
which our life has to do. A certain un- 
deniable primacy belongs to the good, as 
distinguished from both the true and the 
beautiful ; to that which is moral, as dis- 
tinguished from the intellectual and the 
zesthetic. Morality is a far more domi- 
nant and determining force, and has far 
more todo with human welfareand human 
destiny than either science orart. Tiuis 
is a fundamental truth, that to do that 
which is right and good is more than 
either to know that which is true or to 
perceive that which is beautiful. It is 
perfectly true, as more than one of the 
world’s great teachers has insisted, that 
conduct is three-fourths of life. It isa 
law that the sincere doing of the good 
necessarily leads to the knowing of the 
true and the recognition of the beautiful. 
But the converse of this is not true; it 
cannot be said that the knowledge of the 
truth or the perception of the beautiful 
necessarily leads to the doing of the good. 
The beautiful in the universe, and the 
zesthetic sense corresponding to itin man, 
are of great significance and value, but 
yet are not of the first rank as regards 
importance. 


’Tis first the true, and then the beautiful, 
Not first the beautiful and then the true; 
First the wild moor, with rock and reed and 
pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 


*Tis first the good, and then the beautiful, 

Not first the beautiful and then the good; 
First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 

Then the flower-blossom or the branching 

wood. 

If it were necessary to choose, rugged 
morality combined with uncultivated 
taste is infinitely better than cultivated 
and refined taste, combined, as it often 
has been, with corrupt morals. The root 
of the matter lies in goodness, out of 
which beauty will always be found ulti- 
mately to grow. In acertain sense one 
can afford to wait for beauty. But we 











cannot wait for morality ; we must have 
it here and now. 

Nevertheless, the beautiful and the 
good belong together, and may never, 
without injury, be separated the one from 
the other. The instinct for beauty is as 
much a part of our being as the instinct 
for conduct. To be without the love of 
the beautiful, to be destitute of the ap- 
preciation of art, which is the represen- 
tation of the harmony between the ideal 
and the real, leads to an impoverished 
life, and is distinctly a defect for which 
no amount either of knowledge or moral- 
ity can be a perfectly adequate compen- 
sation. He loses much of life who is in- 
sensible to the beauty and the poetry of 


| it. The prosaic spirit tends to cripple 


and deform men’s lives. It makes them 
dull, barren, uninteresting, and possibly 
unhappy, and, by depriving them of 
charm, robs them of much of the power 
thev might otherwise possess. 

Whenever this defect exists, whatever 
can be done to remedy it ought to be 
done. It is wise to begin with the young, 
and to make their instruction directly 
subservient to the removal of this evil. 
Let the teaching of the schools have 
reference not merely to the impartation 
of useful knowledge, which is the lowest 
and poorest idea of an education, and not 
merely to the training of the intellect, 
which is something higher, and not 
merely to the training of the will, which 
is something higher still, but also, along 
with these, to the development and re- 
finement of the instinct for beauty, to the 
training of that ideal elemént in our 
nature which may never be safely ne- 
glected in any system of education. Let 
the children in the schools be taught to 
perceive and admire whatever is beauti- 
ful in nature, in literature, in art. Let 
at least a beginning there be made of that 
acquaintance with ‘‘the best that has 
heen thought and said in the world,’’ in 
which, as a famous critic was fond of 
saying, the essence of true culture con- 
sists. 

The writer was recently a visitor in 
one of the public schools of the town in 
which he resides. He admired the rapid- 
ity and correctness with which the well- 
trained pupils wrought their problems in 
arithmetic. He was pleased with the 
interest manifested by the members of a 
class in history, in the history of their 
own country, and particularly that of 
their own State. But he was pleased 
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most of all when the pupils repeated for 
him in unison certain beautiful and 
classic poems which they had committed 
to memory. This, he thought, is a 
practice which will be of inestimable 
benefit to those who are taught to ob- 
serve it; it will carry them far, and carry 
them high. Let young persons, at the 
time when they are most capable of en- 
thusiasm, idealism, and passionate ad- 
miration, be encouraged to lay up in 
their memories the noblest utterances of 
the poets, the world’s greatest teachers, 
and the habit thus formed will go far 
towards delivering them from the cruel 
bondage of the prosaic spirit, and towards 
enlarging, expanding and enriching their 
lives. Weare delighted to learn, through 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, of an 
earnest movement, aided by Prof. J. P. 
McCaskey, of the Lancaster High School, 
for the general introduction of this prac- 
tice into the public schools. The choice 
things in prose and poetry which are 
written /rom memory as a regular weekly 
exercise in this school, are given from 
month to month in the journal above 
named, and they are literary treasures 
whose value is beyond price. We hope 
for the best results from this auspicious 
movement. In our judgment no means 
could be more effective in remedying a 
defect, pointed out more than fifty years 
ago by a friendly and sympathetic ob- 
server, in at least a portion of the popu- 
lation of that great and noble State. 

Nor is this a matter which concerns 
only children and young persons. Let 
every one, of whatever age, seek, by 
whatever means may be possible, deliver- 
ance from the tyranny of the prosaic 
spirit. We commend the sound and 
wholesome sentiments of one who, writ- 
ing of himself under the character and 
signature of ‘‘ The Spectator,’’ says: 

He has been and is a constant reader of 
poetry, taking at least a sip every day asa 
kind of tonic in the somewhat heavy atmos- 
phere of a commercial age. A touch of the 
ideal goes a long way to keep one’s spirits 
fresh and to redeem work from monotony. 
A poem, or even a single verse, read while 
the dew is on the grass, touches the work- 
ing hours that follow with a little color and 
freshness. When one has had an early 
glimpse of a mountain or of the sea, the 
heat of the day is tempered and made toler- 
able. For the same reason the Spectator 
never omits an opportunity to see a good 
picture on his way to his office in the morn- 
ing. He finds himself freshened by contact 
with beauty, even if the interview be the 
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briefest possible. An occasional glance at 
the plan of the completed structure helps 
the intelligent workman to put more life 
and skill and joy into the small detail com- 
mitted to his care. It is a sound rule of 
healthful living to keep up intimate rela- 
tions with ideas and principles; they redeem 
work from drudgery, and transform the 
artisan into the artist.—AReformed Church 
Monthly. 


————— 


CARE IN COMPOSITION. 


BY PROF. W. W. DAVIS. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man.—Zacon, 


dae pupils do not take pains enough 
with their essays. They are too 
often satisfied with the first rough sketch. 
They do not like the exercise, and are 
glad to get the composition off their 
hands. Or perhaps they have no idea 
how much better it can be made. An 
essay is improved every time it is care- 
fully rewritten. Words are changed, 
sentences are stricken out or recast. 

We understand the necessity of care in 
great works of art. Strasburg cathedral 
was 300 years in building: stone after 
stone, carving after carving. Delicate 
touches day after day produce the glori- 
ous painting. Carlo Maratti sketched the 
head of Antinous 300 times before he 
wrought it to his satisfaction. 

We fear our boys and girls are under 
the impression that fine writing is a gift. 
They have no readiness in expression, 
and it is useless to aim at improvement. 
They forget Pope’s couplet: 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance; 
As those move easiest who have learned todance. 

Let us quote some examples for their 
benefit. Virgil kept revising the Ajneid 
tillhisdeath. Proofsheets of Macaulay’s 
History were covered with corrections. 
Darwin confessed that composition was 
slow and painful work for him. Tom 
Moore was a whole day in polishing a 
couplet. Plato is said to have written 
the first page of his Republic thirteen 
times. Gray was seven years in perfect- 
ing the immortal Elegy, and Tennyson 
was engaged ten at In Memoriam. At 
Ferrara is treasured the scrap of paper 
upon which Ariosto wrote a stanza, the 
description of a storm, in sixteen ways 
before he was satisfied. Petrarch sur- 
passed this when he re-wrote a stanza 
forty-six times. Goethe began Faust at 
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twenty, and the drama was not completed 
for fifty years. Gibbon wrote his auto- 
biography nine times, and, in preparing 
his Bridgewater Treatise, Buckland made 
so many changes that his wife copied the 
work four times. Hall Caine’s ‘*‘ Chris- 
tian’’ was completely copied the third 
time before given to the printer. All 
these cases seem to confirm the truth of 
the saying that genius is simply the ca- 
pacity for prodigious labor. 

The conclusion is plain. You may not 
become a great writer, a Victor Hugo or 
a Hawthorne, but you can learn to write 
clearly and correctly. If these masters of 
style take so much pains, how much more 
important for young writers to do so. 
Write and re-write, the oftener the better. 
As Demosthenes and Webster insisted on 
action, action, action, as the first, second 
and third requisites of eloquence, so we 
urge continued practice as the secret of 
easy and agreeable composition. 


——_. 


WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 





HE capabilities and powers of the 
language which we speak are singu- 
larly great and wonderful. It is so flexi- 
ble and yielding, so ready and suscepti- 
ble, that it will take upon itself all the 
varieties of thought, and modes of feeling, 
all the million states of mind and heart 
which are found in the existence of the 
human soul, and convey them to others 
with the utmost ease and simplicity of 
expression. It is true, it cannot scale the 
loftiest heights of thought, nor sound the 
lowest depths of feeling. It can not tell 
the heart’s deepest griefs nor most ec- 
static joy, nor the mind’s most exquisite 
conceptions of beauty or excellency. 
But it is more than sufficient for all the 
ordinary uses of humanity. It will con- 
vey our warm impulses of tenderness and 
love, our earnest sympathies for the sick 
and sorrowing, our glowing thoughts, 
and the live embers of our philanthropy. 
It will fill our minds with the radiant 
light, and our hearts with the sparkling 
joy of others. It will open to us treas- 
ures of wisdom, which are around us, and 
which have accumulated in immense 
profusion for coming generations, during 
the slow lapse of centuries in which it 
has been employed to chronicle the 
thoughts and deeds of men. 
It will bring around us the great and 
good of all past ages for our friends and 





companions, and familiarize us with what 
they saw, and heard, and thought, and 
felt; and will inform us of the world as it 
is. Comprehending, then, the import- 
ance of the uses of language, we cannot 
fail to see the importance of making ita 
perpetual study, especially when we re- 
member that it bears the same relation to 
ideas that beauty does to virtue, as ex- 
pressed by an excellent writer: ‘‘ Beauty 
makes virtue appear more lovely still.’’ 
So, chaste, refined and appropriate lan- 
guage adds a new charm, even to the 
most beautiful thought. Ordinary 
thoughts and the common conceptions of 
mankind, when clothed in the comely 
garb of pure, refined, and flowing words, 
become tous truly delightful, and awaken 
the sweet and tender sensibilities of our 
better natures. The conversation of a 
person of only common abilities and at- 
tainments is deeply pleasing and often 
thrillingly interesting, when words joined 
in harmonious relations and expressions 
of real refinement and sensibility are 
chosen as the symbols of thought and 
emotion. ‘‘ Words fitly spoken are like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.’’ 
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THE SCOTCH BROOM.* 





BY J. P. MCCASKEY. 





HE rare and beautiful plant now in 

bloom at ‘‘The Gap”’ is the Scotch 
broom, the same that Mary Howitt so 
loved in England as to say of it, ‘‘ Take 
all the rest but give me this.’’ 

If you happen to be going to Philadel- 
phia within a few days, and want to see 
one of the most striking things along the 
Pennsylvania railroad at this time, look 
for it in the deep cut just below the Gap 
station, on the eastern side of the road. 
We have known the plant to be there for 
some years, but thought of it as beiny in 
flower later in the season, and its glory 
of golden bloom on Saturday morning, 
as we passed, was a delight{ul surprise, 
and we wanted to see more of it. So 
leaving Broad street at 2:40 p. m., on 
May 28th, we stopped at ‘*The Gap”’ on 
our return, taking the 6:38 train for Lan- 
caster. This stop was the best part of a 
good day. The late afternoon was very 
pleasant, and the walk down the railroad, 
with a half dozen birds of different kinds 


* This article, in type for the last number of 
The Journal, was omitted for lack of room. 
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in song, and the rich profusion of bloom 
upon the siope, was an experience not 
soon to be forgotten. 

The quicksands about ‘‘The Gap’’ 
have always been a very formidable ob- 
stacle in the way of securing a solid road- 
bed. When the road was first made a 
large sum of money was expended here, 
to the ruin of contractors and with loss 
to the State, and afterwards in frequent 
repairs and futile experiments at drain- 
age. After its purchase by the Pennsyl- 
vania Company an effective system of 
drainage was introduced and the road 
was lowered several feet. 

To hold the high banks of the cut, 
which are mainly loose sand, it was de- 
cided to experiment with the Scotch 
broom, which grows readily in such 
places. Sending down a long tap-root, 
from which branch off lateral roots that 
go far in search of moisiure, it makes a 
network of tough roots, and thus holds 
the sand securely in place, so far, at 
least, as the roots extend downward. It 
seems as if the plant has shown that it 
can do even here what was expected of it. 

But that is not the consideration with 
us at this time. “We are regarding it 


simply as the Scotch Broom, an interest- 
ing plant and with possibilities of a great 
bank of glorious bloom here for a month, 
late in May and in the early June, that 
would make ‘‘The Gap’’ a memory for a 
life time—like Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Daffodils’ 
—to those who should be so fortunate as 


to see it in the flowering season. And 
when not in flower the unsightly sand 
would be covered with the green shrub- 
bery. 

The stations along the Pennsylvania | 
railroad are unusually attractive with | 
buildings of good architectural design, 
grounds well arranged and well kept, and 
a choice variety of foliage and flowering 
plants. But not anywhere along the 
line from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, or 
from New York to Chicago, could there 
be had a station that would be so her- 
alded for its beauty, or so long remem- 
bered and talked of by those seeing it, as 
this ‘‘Gap”’ cut during the month named, 
were its deep sloping banks covered from 
end to end with the wild Scotch Broom. 

We do not know who has general 
charge of the shrubbery and plants at the 
stations upon the road, but whoever he 
may be, we would respectfully call his 
attention to the possibilities of the Scotch 
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Broom at ‘‘ The Gap.’’ A modest sum 
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expended yearly in setting plants, al- 
ready started from the seed, so as to 
cover the slopes with their natural growth 
within a few years, and intelligent care 
for them by some one interested, would 
be all that is needed. It could be looked 
after in a general way by the section 
boss, or the station master, or any citizen 
of ‘‘ The Gap’”’ who might be sufficiently 
interested and willing to assume this 
duty for the honor of his little town. 
The plant will do the growing and bloom- 
ing if there is somebody of good taste 
and good judgment to direct the planting 
from time to time. 

From this station is seen the broadest 
and finest valley along the Pennsylvania 
road—the Pequea Valley. To add the 
bloom and beauty here suggested in the 
deep cut beyond it, would be to make 
‘The Gap’’ one of the most talked-of 
railroad points in the country. 

The botanical name of the plant, as we 
find it in Gray, is the Cytsus Scoparius, 
‘hardy in gardens north.’’ It is also 
abundant in some parts of Germany, as 
well as in Scotland, Ireland and some 
parts of England. The /77sh broom, so 
called, is spoken of as a species from Por- 
tugal, ‘‘ not hardy here,’’ and the Spanish 
broom is still another species. The broom 
belongs tothe Pulse family, and is nearly 
related to the Genis/a and the Laburnum. 

We have referred to the English poet, 
Mary Howitt. Her little poem on ‘‘ The 
Spring’’ is one of the sweetest and 
simplest in the language. She loved 
flowers, but above all she loved the 
Broom. Hear her upon this favorite of 
her childhood: 

THE BROOM-FLOWER. 
O the broom, the yellow broom! 
The ancient poet sung it, 
And dear it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it. 


I know the realms where people say 
The flowers have not their fellow; 

I know where they shine out like suns, 
The crimson and the yellow. 


I know where ladies live enchained 
In luxury’s silken fetters 

And flowers as bright as glittering gems 
Are used for written letters. 


But ne’er was flower so fair as this, 
In modern days or olden; 

It groweth on its nodding stem 
Like to a garland golden. 


And all about my mother’s door 
Shine out its glittering bushes, 

And down the glen where clear as light 
The mountain water gushes. 
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Take all the rest; but give me this, 
And the bird that nestles in it— 

I love it for it loves the broom— 
The green and yellow linnet. 


Well, call the rose the queen of flowers, 
And boast of that of Sharon, 

Of lilies like to marble cups, 
And the golden rod of Aaron: 


I care not how these flowers may be 
Beloved of man and woman; 

The broom it is the flower for me, 
That groweth on the common. 


O the broom, the yellow broom! 
The ancient poet sung it, 

And dear it is on summer days 
To lie at rest among it. 


-— 
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IT BROUGHT TEARS. 








YOUNG Chicago matron tells the 
[\ following characteristic story about 
Joseph Jefferson: ‘‘ Several years ago, 
when Mr. Jefferson was preparing his 
autobiography, he was obliged to do a 
great dea] of the work while on his tour. 
A publishing house with which I was 
connected at one time recommended me 
to him as an amanuensis, who had had 
considerable experience in the prepara- 
tion of manuscript for publication, and I 
joined the actor in St. Louis. 

‘Mr. Jefferson would spend several 
hours every night after the play in mak- 
ing notes of what he wanted to say. The 
next afternoon he would dictate to me. 
Usually he would bring in a great collec- 
tion of memoranda jotted down on 
envelopes and scraps of paper, and some- 
times he would appear with a newspaper 
whose margins would be literally covered 
with queer figures and hen-tracks. Walk- 
ing up and down the floor, he would dic- 
tate to me slowly in that cracked Rip Van 
Winkle voice of his, and I could follow 
him easily on the typewriter. 

‘One day, when we met as usual for 
work, he seemed to have prepared more 
elaborate notes than usual, and instead 
of walking about the room he sat down, 
quite a distance away from me, and be- 
gan to dictate the chapter treating of his 
closing Australian experiences. There 
was a pathetic quiver in his voice as he 
spoke of the many happy days he had 
spent in that far-away land among*com- 
parative strangers, and added that he 
hoped his book would come to them as a 
sort of hand-clasp between friends who 
would never meet again in this life. 

“It was very affecting. My eyes grew 
misty, and I had to stop writing. Sud- 





denly I felt a kindly hand on my head, 
and Mr. Jefferson’s voice said: ‘ That’s 
what I wanted. Cry all you want to, 
my girl. I cried myself last night when 
I wrote that, but I was afraid no one else 
would. I guess it will do.’”’ 


METHODICAL MEMORY WORK IN 
LITERATURE. 





MEMORY POWER AND HABITS OF SOME 
DISTINGUISHED MEN. 





BY J. P. McCASKEY. 





T seemed best to take an early morning 
train for Philadelphia. As we neared 
The Gap it had became light enough to 
distinguish objects at a distance. In a 
field over towards the Mine Hills some 
cattle and horses were stirring, and a little 
creature, much smaller than any of them, 
a moving dot on the morning landscape, 
was passing about from one to another, 
rousing up those that had not yet risen, 
and getting them together with the evi- 
dent purpose of driving them to the barn. 
In that small moving figure they recog- 
nized their master. 

He little dreams, that child, that he is 
the head and crown of the material crea- 
tion; that for him the round world was 
made; that for him the sun was hung in 
the heavens, a flaming sphere equal in 
bulk to one and a quarter millions of 
worlds like that on which he drives the 
cattle ; that for him the vast solar system 
was planned and brought into being 
through billions of years, across which 
the light of the sun that comes to us in 
eight minutes is eight hours in passing ; 
that for him sea and land exist in right 
proportion ; that for him the axis of the 
earth was tilted at the proper angle for 
the necessary change of seasons; that for 
him the seven-stringed harp of light 
makes beauty of color, as the seven- 
stringed harp of sound makes music; 
that for him exists all the wealth of the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal 
world; that all was made for him, that 
little boy on the hillside, since he is the 
only creature who can be taught to weigh 
and consider, to appreciate and enjoy and 
be grateful for what God has given; 
that for him both here and hereafter is 





*Address by J. P. McCaskey, before the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association, at the 
Bellefonte meeting, Wednesday, July 6, 1898. 
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the knowledge of the wisest and the wis- 
dom of the best; that his form and seem- 
ing are the image and likeness of the Di- 
vine; and that his life, with the happy 
incident of death upon the way, should 
tend always onward and upward, “‘ever 
nearing, never near to God.’’ And one 
man who shall attain to the wisdom and 
stature of angelic excellence is worth it 
all—all, and more. 

Indeed, for the creation of our earth 
and our solar system, and the hundred 
millions of solar systems more or less 
like our own of which the universe is 
made up, I see no reason other than this, 
namely, that immortal beings ‘‘made in 
the image of God’’ may begin their life 
in these worlds in God’s own time and 
way. On our earth countless good men 
and women have lived their lives, and 
passed on to a higher stage of being. 
Countless more have lived such lives 
and died such deaths that it would seem 
far better if they had never been born. 
The boy that drives these cattle has been 
upon the planet but a little while. The 
life upon which he has entered may be 
for him the first stage of an endless 
blessed existence, if lived worthily ; or it 


may be ended soon in that ‘‘second 
death,’’ of which the Bible gives solemn 


but mysterious warning. He knows per- 
haps nothing, thinks nothing, of these 
things as he passes from one to another 
of the strange creatures about him. He 
knows little, and thinks little of anything 
—hardly more, it may be, than his dog. 
He simply drives the horses and cattle 
from the pasture field to the barn in the 
early morning, while the great world rolls 
on, bringing his part of it out of the dark- 
ness and under the sun, for another day 
of ordinary life upon the farm. 

This little creature will grow somehow. 
Now, if he is a being of such vast import- 
ance in God’s plan—and who will say 
that he is not, even in the frightful wreck 
he so often makes of himself and his pos- 
sibilities — what is to be done for him? 
Simply the best in every way, by home 
and church and school. It is for the 
school mainly that we are responsible. 
We must put good thought into his mind 
and right purpose into his heart, so far as 
we may be able to do this. What will 
do most for him? Surely those things 
that are ‘‘ lovely and of good report,’’ the 
thoughts and words of the wisest and 
best. And this angels’ food, this manna, 
must not merely be shown to the child, 
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spoken of to the child—he must feed upon 
it, must make it his own, by storing it in 
his memory, saying its words and think- 
ing its thought, until it become a domi- 
nant part of himself, regnant, determin- 
ing, in so far as possible, the very essence 
and quality of his intellectual and spirit- 
ual being. 

‘‘Come and see,’’ was the reply of 
Philip to the question of Nathanael; and 
the Master to whom they came said to 
them: ‘‘ Hereafter ye shall see Heaven 
open and the angels of God ascending 
and descending.’’ Heaven is open, and 
more than ever in these latter days, if we 
will but have itso. Its message comes to 
us in ten thousand voices of ‘‘ angels as- 
cending and descending,’’ now trumpet- 
tongued, now quiet as love’s gentlest 
whisper, if we have but ears to hear and 
hearts open to receive it. An angel is 
but a messenger—sometimes a prophet or 
a poet, now a preacher or teacher, now 
a mother, now achild. Through mani- 
fold agencies and in countless ways is 
given the message of God to man,—but 
there are millions who never hear these 
angel voices. It is a winsome message, 
it is a thrilling message, it is a solemn 
message. It is heard with careless in- 
difference, with transient interest and 
wonder, or with abiding trust and devo- 
tion. The parable of the sower is the 
story of results, and it is the chief busi- 
ness of the teacher, as the messenger and 
servant of the Great Master, so to sow 
good seed in the minds and hearts of the 
young, and so to cultivate the soil for that 
sowing, that the harvest may be ‘‘some 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an hun- 
dred.”’ 

He should know the best himself, being 
always a learner, and should so teach the 
child that it may grow day by day more 
worthy of its high destiny. This, we all 
agree, is the end and purpose of all our 
knowledge. For this the schools have 
been organized. In them we teach read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, the funda- 
mental branches of an ordinary education. 
Along with these essential branches and 
after they have been acquired, should go 
thought, thought, thought always—the 
literature of power kept not abreast with 
but far in advance of the mere literature 
of knowledge—to quote the familiar con- 
trast suggested by De Quincy. Our 
schools run too much to the latter kind of 
instruction, which is deceptive in promise 
and full of disappointment in its results. 
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I do not propose to argue that such a 
faculty as memory exists, nor how much 
we owe to it every day of our lives, nor 
what its function, where itis located in the 
brain, nor whether or not it is a sort of 
“organic phosphorescence,’’ as the text- 
book we use in physiology learnedly sug- 
gests. I take most of this for granted, 
just as I do the sun, or the earth, or any 
other sure thing. I take it too in the 
sense of the old Latin rule, ‘‘ Recordor, 
memini, reminiscor, and obliviscor gov- 
ern the genitive,’’ that its work is always 
in part, and never to be in all, and 
through all, and over all. But weshould 
always strive to make that little more— 
of things worth remembering. 

We hear men speak of one good thing 
and another learned during school days. 
One or two of these things stand out as 
headlands looming high and grand out 
of the mists. Few speak of many things 
—some seem to think of nothing. How 
can this gain for a lifetime be assured to 
the pupil? By learning things worth 
knowing, and by having such frequent 
repetition of the same as will fix them: in 
the heart even more than in the memory, 
so that they come back, like Words- 
worth’s Daffodils: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils. 


This I am always willing to risk, 
namely, what intelligent boys and girls 
twenty years hence will say and think of 
this kind of methodical memory-work in 
literature. I do not ask the judgment of 
men and women now in the work of 
teaching and supervision. I do not ask 
the approval of scholars or men of affairs. 
I might, perhaps, as well ask their ap- 
proval of sunlight, fresh air, and good 
water. I simply ask, What will these 
boys and girls say of it when they have 
grown to years of sober discretion? I know 
what they will say. They say it even 
now—and they will say it then with an 
emphasis tenfold stronger than to-day. 

In the old shorter Catechism of a hun- 
dred and seven questions and answers that 
we used to recite at home on Sunday 
afternoons—our good mother asking the 
questions—was this: ‘‘ What is the chief 
end of man?’’ The negro of South Africa, 
whose early training had been neglected, 
said, ‘‘To steal oxen ;’’ the broker king of 





Wall Street, the result of whose training 
seems in some respects hardly better than 
that of the African, might say, ‘‘ To steal 
railroads ;’’ but the old Westminster has 
the answer clear and strong: ‘‘ Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him forever.’? Then came the great ques- 
tion, ‘‘WhatisGod?’’ ‘God isa Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his 
being, wisdom, power. holiness, justice, 
goodness, aud truth.’’ Is it well to put 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Command- 
ments and things like these into the mind 
of the child, so committed to memory that 
they may be repeated almost without 
thought? Yes, ten thousand times yes, 
in the hope, the sure hope we might al- 
most say, of the time in more mature life 
when they may be discussed, and pon- 
dered, and wondered at, and thought 
over—influencing lifeand destiny. They 
go deep and stay always. 

In the deeps of the human heart are 
good and evil. Let us put in all the 
good we can, and put it deep, as deep as 
we can. The roiling of this fountain 
may send out a very foul stream, because 
it is from a very foul deep; or it may 
send out a stream of pure sweet waters, 
because the fountain is clean. Some 
weeks ago I sat near two young men, 
college students, who in the freedom of 
the place talked, I suppose, as they would 
have done in theirown room. Their talk 
was only blackguardism, profanity, and 
slang. The sweetest name, the purest 
thing, to them were nothing but interjec- 
tions and by-words. If, during their 
school-boy days, thoughts sweet and 
strong and good, in the language of the 
masters of prose and poetry, had been 
imbedded in the deeps of their being, 
could they be so coarse, degraded, and 
brutal in thought and language now? 
Could this mental and spiritual filth and 
abomination be the outcome of such early 
culture of the taste and the memory ? 

Some months ago, in Philadelphia, in 
a popular restaurant frequented daily by 
hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, two 
well dressed young men sat down on the 
opposite side of the table at which I hap- 
pened to be taking supper. There were 
but three of us at the table, The young 
girls were passing from place to place 
giving attention to the guests, and could 
readily hear their indecent conversation. 
After a few moments I told them that 
their blackguardism must stop. One of 
them said they were not directing their 
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remarks to me. As I was directing mine 
to them, there was some emphasis to the 
brief conversation. Everybody around 
began to give it attention, and they were 
quiet enough for the rest of their meal. 
They got away as soon as they could— 
cowards as well as blackguards. 

And this shameless degradation, this 
moral rottenness, is not at all uncommon. 
There are thousands of just such young 
men to be found in our colleges, and tens 
and hundreds of thousands outside their 
halls. Can we, by encouraging better 
memory work in the schools, reduce this 
crop of dragon’s teeth? Out of the depths 
indeed ! It is this deeper nature, in which 
lie hidden the springs of impulse and 
action, things we do without thought and 
continue to do because they have become 
almost automatic, that we must reach 
during the period of childhood and youth. 

A man noted for profanity, whom I know 
very well, had almost abandoned the habit. 
One day being startled by a serious danger 
which he had narrowly escaped, he burst 
forth into such a torrent of blasphemy as 
shocked all who heard him. There was 
uo thought of gratitude because of his nar- 
row escape from death. The flood-gates 
of his baser nature had broken loose, and 
all the blackness of that hidden or re- 
strained flood was pouring forth, in a re- 
sistless tide, ‘‘out of the heart!’’ Let 
us put the best, and that in its best form, 
into the hearts that come under our influ- 
ence in the schools, always remembering, 
as we are told in the Book of Wisdom, that 
‘‘A good man out of the good treasure 
of the heart bringeth forth good things; 
and an evil man out of the evil treasure 
of his heart bringeth forth evil things. 
For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.”’ 

A recent writer says that in education 
it is much easier to work with the intel- 
lect than with the heart. ‘‘It is the place 
of literature to affect the heart, and litera- 
ture is a subject difficult to teach because 
it deals with the heart. The greatest 
factor in the school-room is not the study 
but the teacher. What grows out of the 
school-room is his power of putting the 
breath of life into what he teaches. 
James Russell Lowell held that love of 
English literature—love of the language 
and the masterpieces in it—is one of the 
great factors in character building. The 
child who reads, who loves books, should 
be guided until he is, say, fifteen years 





old. Then he will want good books, 
good literature.’’ Fill his mind with 
good, so far as possible, and coarse bad 
things will have little attraction for him. 

President Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, says: ‘‘ There are bits of poetry in 
my mind learned in infancy that have 
stood by me in keeping me true to my 
ideas of duty and life. Rather than lose 
these I would have missed all the ser- 
mons I have ever heard.’’ No teacher 
knows what he or she is doing when liv- 
ing thoughts like these in ‘‘bits of 
poetry,’’ as Eliot calls them, are put 
deep into the mind and heart of the child. 
This is using the memory for its best and 
highest end, heart culture. The immor- 
tals here speak to the child by day and 
by night, tenderly, lovingly, with a wis- 
dom born of God. They reach out angel 
hands as when upon the earth—hardly 
more angelic now than then—and confid- 
ing childhood, drawn by some heavenly 
attraction, puts its little hand in theirs 
and walks onward smiling towards their 
blessed land. 

Goethe, the famous German author, 
scholar, and thinker, claimed that ‘“‘it is 
the daily duty of every civilized person to 
look upon a good picture, hear a little 
good music, and commit to memory a few 
words from some reasonable mind.’’ The 
late Frances E. Willard, in a recent and 
beautiful tribute to Prof. W. P. Jones, her 
first teacher in the Woman’s College of 
Evanston, Illinois, testifies to the value 
of this work in her own life. She says: 
‘‘He asked all of us girls to form the 
habit of committing at least one verse aday 
from the best poets. To assist us in this 
he made it a rule of his rhetoric class, often 
cutting choice scraps from the newspapers 
of the day, saying: ‘ Learn that; it will 
be a jewel laid up in the casket of your 
mind.’’’ Miss Willard adds: ‘‘ It became 
so much a habit with me that I have 
pinned to my dressing-glass at this 
moment a little collection containing 
seven of the best sonnets ever written, 
some of which I am committing to mem- 
ory for the first time, others I am recall- 
ing and making familiar, having learned 
them long ago.’’ The things that profit 
ourselves are the ones we should pass on 
to others, that they also may have benefit 
in like manner. Why not take Goethe’s 
advice and adopt Miss Willard’s habit? 
Why not adopt it along with our pupils, 
instead of merely giving them good ad- 
vice in this direction, advice that will be 
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taken by very few of them? 
is so much better than precept. 

Let us insure to our pupils such treas- 
ure that they may be rich in things im- 
mortal. We are appointed to be their 
teachers, and we may be held to stern ac- 
count for our stewardship. Let us not 
forget that ‘‘as a man thinketh so is he;’’ 
that ‘‘the child is father to the man;’’ 
that we have opportunity in part to edu- 
cate the child, and that we are, therefore, 
in part responsible for the education which 
he receives, and for its results in deter- 
mining the character of the man. 

It is the business of the teacher to ex- 
orcise, so far as he can, the blind and 
dumb devil of ignorance and prejudice. 
It requires time and effort; the remedial 
influence of good thought, old and new, 
permeating the mass like leaven; and the 
helpful atmosphere of an invigorating and 
wholesome life. A school may, indeed, 
with some propriety be regarded as an 
eye and ear infirmary, the business of the 
teacher to open blind eyes and to unstop 
deafears. The good teacher isa skilful 
oculist and aurist on the intellectual and 
spiritual side. ‘‘Do you see?’ ‘‘Yes— 
No.’’ ‘‘ You must see; now look.’’ ‘‘Itis 
men as trees, walking ’’—but in time it is 
men as men. It may be confused sounds 
at first and for long—at length pulsing 
harmony, music of the celestial world. 
He or she who does this work best must 
know the best in literature, the best in life. 

We should read more of this best liter- 
ature in the schools, and especially should 
we store in the memory much of the best 
in prose and poetry which is our rich 
legacy of thought from the great and good 
of pastages. We, like the children, often 
listen with eagerness and are impressed 
with the truth and beauty and power of 
what the blessed dead have written; but, 
again like the children, we turn aside and 
straightway forget. We should instead 
remember, and, so far as we can, make 
it our business and their business to re- 
member. The Hebrew child, the Greek 
child, the Roman child, was required to 
commit to memory the most important 
and best things known in their day. 
These nations knew the importance and 
value of good memory work in giving 
strength to purpose, bias to disposition, 
and force to character; and to no other 
nations of the ancient world do we of 
these better days owe so much. They 
made it imperative that certain things of 
universal interest and importance should 


Example 
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be securely lodged in the memory. 
‘*Thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children,’’ was the good old Hebrew 
law, ‘‘and thou shalt talk of them when 
thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.’’ 

Is it not wise for the Superintendent 
to experiment largely in this promising 
direction? He has in charge, in sacred 
trust, the intellectual well-being of hun- 
dreds and thousands of children. He 
does not select their teachers, but he is 
employed to so direct their work that 
the best results for life now and life to 
come may be had by these young im- 
mortals. This is at once his duty and his 
high privilege. Among his teachers there 
are many kinds of people. Some seem, 
and are, generations ahead of others in 
capacity, attainment, purpose, quality, 
and all-around fitness for their work. 
They are in love with good thoughts 
and good things, with affinity for them as 
quicksilver for gold. They are often per- 
sons of marked individuality, ‘‘ burning 
and shining lights,’’ it may be, at which 
other torches are lighted for other souls 
to bear on into the darkness. ‘They were 
born well, to high gifts of heart and 
brain. They grow; and growth is as- 
sured to those who live with them in the 
school-room and elsewhere. They may 
not have the best certificates, but they 
are the best people for young souls to live 
with in the school room, and therefore 
they are the best teachers. 

Teachers of this class—and under wise 
supervision they need not be uncommon 
—who are glad to grow themselves and to 
see others growing, would be a perpetual 
blessing to their pupils in the half-hour 
or more per day given to such methodical 
memory work in literature as their own 
fine instinct would suggest or the judg- 
ment of any good Superintendent would 
approve. As they climb the hill with 
their pupils the landscape grows wider, 
and for reward they ask no better thing 
than the privilege which is named in the 
closing line of Tennyson’s Wages,—that 
of ‘‘ going on and still to be.’’ The end 
of the year finds them much farther than 
its beginning, and others living with 
them catch and bear away something of 
their spirit, their love, their aspiration. 
This is the best work that can be done in 
any school, for it realizes the purpose and 
end of all true education. 

Fifty very good things may readily be 
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learned in a school year, enough to color 
the thought, and so influence action, for 
a life-time; and this work is cumulative, 
for each soul so influenced becomes him- 
self a wholesome influence upon others. 
Many a bright and good teacher, in love 
with learning, will, out of the rich stores 
in his own mind, put a hundred choice 
things into the minds of his pupils, teach- 
ing them to think meaning into the lines, 
to see beauty and strength of which they 
were before all unconscious. Is this ed- 
ucation? The teacher who knows hun- 
dreds of these things—and by frequent 
repetition through the years they may be 
made as familiar as the multiplication 
table—and loves them, is rich in wealth 
that all may have, that any one of good 
taste would be glad to have, but that al- 
most nobody does have—in large part 
because the schools themselves fall so far 
short of their duty and their privilege in 
this regard. Weare all of us too busy, 
we say, but really too lazy or without 
courage to do what we might and should 
in this direction—and, for the boys and 
girls, we let their young lives go by, and 
are year by year landing them where we 
ourselves were landed by those no more 
faithful to us than we to those who shall 
follow us. It is natural that we should 
do this, but it is good neither for ourselves 
nor for our pupils. 

The memory may be immortal. Then 
fill it with good—fill it with good. But 
you cannot fill it. It is like heaven, ‘‘the 
more angels the more room.’’ Do we live 
on when time is ended? If we do, then 
fill it with the best of treasure. We must 
have fair knowledge of arithmetic and 
spelling, and geography and physiology, 
and reading and penmanship, but the 
main high-road through the school course 
should be in formal reading and good 








memory work, with all other branches | 


subordinate to these. 

This is a world in which suffering and 
sorrow and death are everywhere, and we 
need to dream glorious dreams, to cherish 
the ideals of the evangelist, the poet, the 
seer, for these gladden hope and sweeten 
life, and lift us on to better things. And 
we should begin early, hold to the work 
patiently, and stop only at the end. We 
don’t want to know so much of some 
things that occupy the school day; and 
we don’t want to know it so baldly literal. 
Better the glamour of the old-time fable. 
It is better sometimes to get into one’s 
heart the spirit of the poet Wordsworth: 
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The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Spending and getting, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We’ve given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers, 
For this, for everything, we’re out of tune; 

It moves us not—Great God! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less for- 

lorn; 

Have sight of Protens rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 

Oh, that we had little books and big 
teachers! few pages and much matter! 
thought from eye to eye and pulse from 
heart to heart! Do you know strong 
things and, can you put them hot from 
your heart to theirs, as your pupils are be- 
fore oraround you? Did you ever burna 
watch-spring in oxygen, see the brilliant 
sparks fly, and find presently that some 
of this molten steel as it scattered in a 
shower of sparks was embedded deep 
in the cold glass of the vessel itself? It 
was white hot as it flew, burned into 
what it fell upon, and was embedded 
there to stay. Some one says we read 
the little books so much that we lose 
taste and power for the great books. So 
here. As teachers we are so much with 
little parsing and spelling and arithmetic 
and reading, that we become dwarfed and 
do not grow to the grand proportions of 
worthy manhood. And our pupils grow 
more or less like unto ourselves. 

A lady, Henrietta S. Nahmer, who 
knew him as an old man, in an article 
upon ‘‘Our Poet of Nature as I Remem- 
ber Him,’’ says: ‘‘ Not far from the 
birthplace of Bryant, which is marked by 
a plain monolith in granite, and on the 
same ridge where the Bryant homestead 
commands a view of the Hampshire hills 
for miles, there stood in the fifties a little 
red schoolhouse so completely hidden in 
the forest that the stranger could not 
know of its existence until close upon it. 
Here was the typical New England 
school of that date, and while as yet no 
modern methods had crept in to disturb 
the somewhat dull serenity of teacher and 
pupil, there was once a day at least a dé- 
tour into by-ways where one might asso- 
ciate with the great ones of literature, 
and in the daily reading of selections 
from the English classics was begun that 
education which Matthew Arnold defines 
as the highest culture, ‘the knowledge of 
the best that has been said and thought 
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in all ages.’ Instead of the common- 
places by which so many children of to- 
day are nourished, the youth of that time 
were spelling out lofty themes from Cow- 
per, the smooth verse of Addison, and 
the repose and dignity of ‘Gray’s Elegy 
ina Country Churchyard.’ What matters 
if the philosophy and insight of the glor- 
ious verse of Thanatopsis was beyond the 
reach of our comprehension, the rolling 
measure of its cadences was music to our 
ears, even then stirring to the harmonies 
of the universe. 

‘*One summer day a traveler, slight in 
build, of quiet, thoughtful manner, passed 
though those leafy paths vocal only with 
song-birds and the prattle of school chil- 
dren. The good old New England train- 
ing which inculcated reverent and re- 
spectful greeting to the stranger, had not 
yet passed out of fashion, and we shyly 
courtsied to the passing wayfarer. He 
with the old-time courtesy to old and 
young alike, pleasantly returned our greet- 
ing and passed on. Later we were told 
by our elders that the author of Thana- 
topsis had returned for a brief hour to the 
home of his childhood, now passed into 
the hands of strangers. We had scarcely 
realized before that our poet was of flesh 
and blood and busily concerned in the 
world’s work. Still less did one of that 
merry, careless group, laboring to parse 
what seemed to her immaturity the pain- 
fully involved sentences of that immortal 
poem dream that, iu the years to come, 
she would have pleasant associations for 
a brief season with the gray-haired bard.”’ 

I read this for its pleasant picture of an 
old-time Massachusetts school back in the 
woods, for the good they got out of it, 
and the satisfaction felt by this intelli- 
gent woman as she recalls school days 
profitably spent here, where good manners 
and good morals were matters of first im- 
portance, and where acquaintance was 
made and life-long association assured 
with some very good people in books. 

In memory training these may be given 
as four good rules: Observe carefully, 
understand thoroughly, arrange method- 
ically, and reproduce frequently. And 
keep at it! Ordinary, everyday people 
like ourselves will forget and forget until, 
it may be, one almost loses heart. But 
we should remember that this is the ex- 
perience of every traveler who has visited 
the world’s great cities, cathedrals, pal- 
aces, public buildings, art galleries, li- 
braries, scenes of world-famed historic in- 
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terest, or of greatest natural beauty and 
sublimity. He does not recall with photo- 
graphic accuracy what he has seen, any 
more than we the printed page. But is it 
nothing to him that he has seen all these 
things? So tous. isitnothing that we have 
known thesethings? Weshould remember 
that we have gained much by the upward 
climb, though it may seem but little, and 
that if we would gain more we must con- 
tinue to climb, for the way to the heights 
iseveraclimbing way. The teacher must 
learn these things, and know many of 
them without reference to the book, the 
same as the pupils, and be always a 
leader, earnest, eager, and ready. It is 
the teacher—always the teacher. To vary 
the monotony of the schoolroom with 
song is of untold good, but so many 
teachers do not and think they cannot 
sing. All may relieve such monotony by 
the repetitition of delightful things in lit- 
erature, songs that sing forever in the 
heart. 

No one can do good in a day that is 
past. Weare rich to-day because of good 
received or done yesterday, and all this 
goes on into to-morrow ; or we are poor 
to-day, with a poverty of soul that cannot 
be reckoned, because of the barrenness of 
our yesterdays. Let us not try to do 
everything, or learn everything, or teach 
everything, but keep to the best. It is 
the few things, not the many, that have 
most influence in moulding strong char- 
acter. We ponder the few great things 
until they are of our mental and spiritual 
fibre. Who that has had such experi- 
ences at home or in school ever regretted 
it? No mother ever taught a child of 
sensibility things like these but bas been 
more gratefully remembered because of 
it. Nochild, with a human heart in his 
breast, so taught but looks back and con- 
gratulates himself or herself upon this 
blessed experience of childhood. In these 
facts, which no one will gainsay or deny, 
| there is suggestion of prime importance 
| for any teacher worthy of the name. 
| Ido not say how this work can best be 
done. I do not know. Others have done 
it, and are doing it. Wecan do it too, and 
the doing of it is the great thing, not the 
manner of doing it. Key words will aid 
us, leading thoughts, rhythmic form, etc. 
I have already spoken—on another occa- 
sion—of what I have sometimes used asa 
very helpful means of teaching a poem to 
a school or to many people in an average 
; audience. We take the forenoon of 
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Tuesday in each week for this exercise, 
the pupils have the week for preparation, 
and write from memory what has been 
assigned to be learned. The amount of 
work done will, of course, vary with the 
school. It may be that I have tried to do 
toomuch. Less matter and more frequent 
repetition would perhaps be better. Of 
course, there should be talk about the 
thought and language of the selection, 


something of its author, something of | 


etymology, grammar, punciuation, scan- 
ning, etc. Thus the ear is accustomed to 
good forms of expression, the eye is taught 
to see, the mind to think, the memory to 
recall. With a live teacher this becomes 
life to pupils. If the children can be sent 
home thinking about some of these things 

—vying with one another in generous 

spirit to recall necessary words or lines 

that are lost or uncertain—what better 
result can be hoped for? 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler lives, and nobler cares, 
The Poets—who on earth have made us heirs, 

Of truths and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


Their names are on our lips, in our 
ears, before our eyes, and in our thought 
—if we read wisely and are on speaking 
acquaintance with good literature—to an 


extent far greater than we know, and 
with each succeeding generation this will 
be true of them more and more. 
Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise, 
The towers, the domes, the temples fall, 
The fortress tumbles and decays, 
One breath of song outlasts them all. 


So Dr. Holmes wrote ten years ago in 
his little poem to the author of ‘‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ on the celebra- 
tion of his eightieth birthday. Is it not 
true? Will it not always be true? Daniel 
Webster, Theodore Parker, Lyman 
Beecher, Charles Summer, Wendell 
Philips were all famous men in their gen- 
eration and did noble work for humanity, 
but how many of us to-day quote their 
words or think their thought in the same 
stirring form in which they gave it ex- 
pression? While Longfellow and Bryant, 
Holmes, Whittier and Lowell, their con- 
temporaries, and like them, also gone 
over to the silent majority, are among 
the oracles of the ages, with us every 
day to inform the mind, to quicken the 
fancy, to awaken thought, to refine the 
taste, to strengthen our purpose, to glad- 
den our hearts, to enrich our souls. 

What other men, aside from the 
prophets and teachers of the old Bible, 
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have, like the poets, so impressed their 
thought upon their own times and left so 
much that will be cherished and taught 
and enjoyed and passed on to still other 
generations? They hear the music of 
nature and sing it to other ears that 
listen for the song and learn it and love 
it and teach it, and will teach it, as the 
generations go by. They have seen 
light and glory, beauty and wonder, 
majesty and power onevery hand. With 
Moses they have looked upon the burn- 
ing bush that was not consumed, and in 
the solemn stillness heard the voice of 
the omnipresent God. Hearing and see- 
ing they have the gift to tell that others 
may hear and see. We read and we feel 
that we too have known these things, 
dimly it may be, and we take to our 
hearts their lines of fuller tone and 
clearer vision as the expression of our 
own thought and feeling, and so these 
spread and are embalmed in the heart of 


our nobler humanity. That so few men 


should mean so much to countless 
millions! The poets! ‘Blessings, in- 
deed, be with them and eternal praise!’’ 

The teacher who lives in the society of 
these men and women and leads young 
souls. into reverent companionship here, 
is more than Lord of the Isles, and may 
be far richer than if he owned the rail- 
road stock of the Vanderbilts or signed 
the rent-rolls of the Astors, with all the 
possibilities for good to his kind which 
this vast worldly wealth must afford. 

If for enduring fame and influence it 
is better to give to the world such poems 
as Thanatopsis, Excelsior, and Lead, 
Kindly Light, than to write a popular 
book, or to speak the speech that compels 
the applause of the world, to conduct 
some great business enterprise, or to ac- 
cumulate the wealth of the millionaire, 
then it is well for us to know these things 
and to teach our children to know and to 
enjoy them. In saying this I abate no 


| jot of grateful appreciation of the world 


of prose in life and letters, which is the 
substantial daily bread of our intellectual 
being; but now it is diamonds, cut and 
polished, of which I speak, and we should 
cultivate the habit of looking for these 
gems of literature and making them our 
own. It is not a common habit, nor one 
easy to be acquired; but it can be ac- 
quired, and to have it is worth more than 
worldly honor or success. What has been 
the habit of poets themselves? They 
have known ‘‘by heart’’ many of their 
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own best things, and many of those 
written by others. How they committed 
them to memory, whether the time was 
long or short, the task easy or hard, we 
do not know. They doubtless gave close 
attention and memorized much as the 
rest of us are in the habit of doing, using 
no artificial system of mnemonics but just 
doing the thing to be done. We simply 
know—(¢hey knew them. 

The field is wide, and my time short, but 
as this paper is more for the reader than for 
the hearer, I have thought that it might 
not be uninteresting to refer briefly, so far 
as I have been able to learn the facts, to 
certain of our American poets, and to 
others noted for the habit of which I 
speak, and which I think should be 
encouraged by regular and methodical 
effort in every school worthy of the name 
throughout the land. Nothing besides 
can fill its place upon the regular pro- 
gramme, if the work be well done, and 
from nothing else can so much lasting 
good be assured. 

I shall name only a few men. What 
other six men in the history of New Eng- 
land compare with these in the influence 
which they exert to-day upon the thought 
of the English-speaking world, or in the 
easy familiarity with which their names 
are everywhere spoken and heard—Bry- 
ant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell? 

His brother tells that when William 
Cullen Bryant came back from school on 
vacations and at other times he was ac- 
customed to recite, or declaim for the en- 
tertainment of the family circle, his own 
and other compositions in prose and verse. 
In a letter toa friend, Bryant himself says 
that he was in the habit of repeating 
verses constantly to himself when a pupil 
in the district school, a habit which he 
continued for many years. Wecan readily 
imagine him, as he grew older, repeating 
his greatest poem, ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ written 
before he was twenty years of age, and 
To a Waterfowl, The Crowded Street, 
The Past, To the Evening Wind, and 
others, letter perfect upon them all, as 
the good actor cons his lines. He spent 
a long, busy, useful life as author and 
editor. When a gray-haired man, he was 
drawn more and more to the home of his 
boyhood. As he grew older he returned, 
and set about restoring and improving 
the old place, and spent a few weeks each 
year amid the old surroundings. ‘‘On 
September 2, 1877,’’ says one who lived 





in this vicinity and knew him well, ‘‘it 
was the happy privilege of the writer to 
share with the neighbors and country 
people in the Sunday services at the little 
church in West Cunningham, Massachu- 
setts, where Mr. Bryant recited his poems 
Thanatopsis, To a Waterfowl, and Wait- 
ing by the Gate. As we saw the lithe, 
quick movement with which he ascended 
the hill, and heard the clear ringing voice, 
and saw the bright kindling eye, how 
could we think that these were his last 
words to his native villagers?’’ He had 
not lost the habit of his youth. It had 
long since become as easy as breathing 
for him to recall and repeat much of what 
he had learned to know and love during 
his youth and mature manhood, whether 
written by himself or another. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson had a wonderful 
memory. By nature strong and active, it 
was greatly improved by constant exer- 
cise. He was trained from childhood in 
acquiring and imparting what he had 
found best in all the literatures which had 
fallen in his way, and which he had made 
the subject of careful study. Poetry and 
eloquence especially attracted him and 
always clung to his memory. ‘‘He once 
told me,’’ says F. B. Sanborn, who knew 
him well, ‘‘that in his first long voyage, 
perhaps to Sicily in 1832, finding himself 
with little companionship, he occupied a 
part of the time in testing his memory to 
see what long poems he could recall from 
beginning to end.’’ He was pleased to 
find the number so large, and also that he 
knew the whole of Milton’s ‘‘ Lycidas’”’ 
and ‘‘Comus,’’ the latter being much 
the longer poem, both of which he says 
are ‘‘pure poetry.’’ Milton had been 
familiar to him from boyhood, and so 
continued through life, though he did 
not prefer Milton to Shakespeare. He 
could quote almost entirely the ‘“‘ Pre- 
lude’’ and ‘‘ Excursion’’ of Wordsworth, 
so much had he pondered them. In the 
last years of his long life he published, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
one of the best collections of poetry that 
has ever been made. He gave it the fit- 
ting name ‘‘Parnassus.’’ It was made 
up mainly from his scrap-books of choice 
things which he had been collecting with 
rare taste and judgment for many years 
—things that he enjoyed and loved, and 
had read and re-read, many of them, 
dozens, perhaps hundreds of times, and 
not a few of which he had committed to 
memory and knew literally ‘‘by heart."’ 
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The memory of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow was a treasure chamber into 
which, through a long life of study and 
travel and teaching and writing, there was 
gathered the best wealth of the world’s 
literature. Whena mere boy, he was in 
the habit of going about the house de- 
claiming the misty utterances of Ossian. 
This habit of quoting from the wide range 
of prose and poetry characterized him 
throughout his life. 
great value the habit of committing choice 
things to memory. A suggestion as to 
this is given by Edward Everett Hale, 
who says of him: ‘‘ He began with famil- 
iar ballads, read them to us and made us 
read them to him. Of course, we soon 
committed them to memory without 
meaning to do so, and I think this was 
probably part of his method.’’ His bi- 
ographers, and they are many, seem to 
take this memory habit of Longfellow for 
granted, and say but little about it. He 
had learned so much, and knew so much, 
and retained so much in methodical and 
accurate form—which is but another way 
of saying that he was a man possessed of 
a cultivated memory of extraordinary 
range and power—that, with his fine 
sense of the meaning and fitness of words, 
the musical flow of his lines, his quiet 
fancy and tender sympathy, his deep in- 
sight, his exuberant and vivid imagina- 
tion, and the wide range of subjects 
touched by his magic pen, it is little won- 
der that he more than any other man of 
our time, but in a sense different from 
Shakespeare, is spoken of as the ‘‘ univer- 
sal poet,’’ that is, one known, and read, 
and quoted, and loved throughout the 
civilized world. 

And John G. Whittier, of whom it is 
said that ‘‘at no time in his life, from 
youth to age, could he devote a half-hour 
to composition—even the writing of letters 
to friends—without bringing on a severe 
headache.’’ All his work—and much of 
it the work of a true poet as well as a 
friend of humanity—was done subject to 
this distressing affliction. It was, we are 
told, the habit of most of his life to relieve 
the tedium of the long hours of the night, 
when he could not sleep, by reciting 
aloud the lines of his favorite poets, with 
which his memory was so richly stored. 
It was in the night that many of his own 
best thoughts came to him, and that he 
composed some of his best poems. He 
spoke his lines aloud that he might get 
the sound of them, and wrote them out, 
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often on odd scraps of paper, the backs of 
letters, or whatever came first to his 
hand, his changes and corrections usually 
ceasing when the work had passed beyond 
his control. His voice in reading or re- 
citing poetry was so full and deep as to 
surprise his friends who heard his poeti- 
cal recitations for the first time. He 
scanned the lines with a majestic move- 
ment, acquired perhaps through his habit 
of recitation in the solemn watches of the 
night when to him the darkness was no 
darkness, for “‘light had arisen.’’ 

When Whittier was a boy fourteen 
years old his schoolmaster loaned him a 
book of poems by Robert Burns, many of 
which the teacher had read to his eager 
and delighted listener, explaining words 
and phrases which he did not understand. 
Not a few of these poems he came to know 
by heart. This book was a revelation to 
the lad, and had much to do in determin- 
ing his future course. If he had written 
no more than this, it would be worth the 
life-time of tens of thousands of ordinary 
men to put these perfect lines into the 
thought of the world: 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies 

And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar ; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


In his youth, a favorite book of Oliver 
Wendell Homes was Pope’s Iliad, and he 
was fond of quoting from it. His memory 
was at all times retentive and ready, and 
abundantly stored with good and pleasant 


things. When he began his twelve lec- 
tures on the English poets he recited at 
the end of the first lecture one of his own 
poems. This was so kindly received that 
at every lecture afterwards he closed with 
a recitation of hisown verses. ‘‘ Poets,’’ 
he says, with more affection and sympathy 
than satire, ‘‘ read (and recite) their own 
compositions in a sing-song sort of way; 
but they do seem to love them so, that I 
always enjoy it. It makes me laugh a 
little inwardly to see how they dandle 
their poetical babies, but I don’t let them 
know it.’’ He very often read and re- 
cited his own poems in public, and in 
most charming fashion, for he was able to 
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present upon the platform all the variety 
of feeling which he could conceive at his 
desk. He always carried his audience 
with him surely, easily, entirely, and re- 
tained this power to old age. He often 
referred to his poems as “‘ babies,’’ and 
held them in memory, and loved them 
passionately. When he found them in 
magazines and newspapers they seemed 
always to strike him as new; and he would 
read and recite them with childish glee. 
He was especially fond of reading and 
reciting certain of Whittier’s poems, and 
seemed to be unusually affected by them. 
When questioned as to whether he had 
more satisfaction from having written his 
‘*Essay on Puerperal Fever,’’ or ‘‘The 
Chambered Nautilus,’’ he said, ‘‘I think 
I will not answer the question you put 
me. I think oftenest of the Chambered 
Nautilus, which is a favorite poem of 
mine though I wrote it myself. But in 
writing it I was filled with a better feel- 
ing, the highest state of mental exaltation 
and the most crystalline clairvoyance, as 
it seemed to me, that had ever been 
granted to me—I mean that lucid vision 
of one’s thoughts, and of-all forms of ex- 
pression which will be at once precise and 
musical, which is the poet’s special gift 
however large or small in amount or 
value.’’ Hear the last verse of this im- 
mortal poem, which some of you can re- 
peat, and with which many of you are 
very familiar: 
Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

sea. 


Whittier thought this Dr. Holmes’ best 
poem, and most people will agree with 
him, though ‘‘The Last Leaf’’ is more 
widely known and perhaps more a favor- 
ite with general readers. Lincoln knew 
it by heart, and repeated it at times, say 
ing that for pure pathos he knew nothing 
to surpass this stanza: 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


I have not been able to get much 
directly from books as to Lowell’s 
memory, or his disposition to repeat or to 
quote what he enjoyed in prose and 








poetry, and so I wrote to Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, an intimate personal friend 
of the poet, who is now publishing in 
the Outlook an interesting series of papers 
on ‘‘ Lowell and his Friends,’’ asking 
some questions to which he makes reply 
as follows: 

‘* Lowell’s memory was very accurate, 
and he was really an omnivorous reader. 
But I do not think that he was specially 
fond of quotation in public address, and 
I doubt very much whether, after his 
boyhood, he consciously committed to 
memory many passages in literature. I 
do not recollect any long quotation which 
could not have been readily looked up, 
as, for instance, the quotations from 
Chaucer in his Boston lectures. His 
charming wife, Miss Maria White, was a 
person of many interesting accomplish- 
ments. I should rate as the very first 
her power of repeating poetry from Eng- 
lish literature of all ages. The very first 
letter of Lowell’s, speaking of her, refers 
to her exquisite repetition of some of the 
old English ballads. I know perfectly 
well that all the young people who knew 
her were interested in her on this account. 
I never knew exactly how or why; but 
she was a well-educated girl, who very 
early in life must have taken an interest 
in the best English literature. When I 
knew her, which was perhaps when she 
was eighteen years old, she knew more 
old English ballads by heart than I know 
now by name.”’ 

In the opening paper of the series 
above named, Mr. Hale says of the child 
Lowell: ‘‘ His mother, who was an in- 
valid, but a person of remarkable nature 
and accomplishments, had the sense, 
courage, and exquisite foresight which 
placed the little boy, almost from his 
birth, under the personal charge of a 
sister eight years older. Certain general 
instructions were given by father and 
mother, and under these the young 
Mentor was largely left to her own genius 
and inspiration. A daily element in the 
business was the little boy’s nap. He 
was to lie in his cradle for three hours 
every morning. His little nurse, eleven 
or twelve years old, might sing to him if 
she chose, but she generally preferred to 
read to him from the poets who inter- 
ested her. The cadences of verse were 
soothing, and so the little boy fell asleep 
every day quieted by the rhythm of 
Shakespeare or Spenser. By the time a 
boy is three years old he does not feel 
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much like sleeping three hcurs in the 
forenoon. Also by that time this little 
James began to be interested in the stories 
in Spenser, and Mrs. Putnam, the sister, 
once gave me a most amusing account of 
the struggle of this little blue-eyed fellow 
to resist the coming of sleep and to pre- 
serye his consciousness so that he might 
not lose any of the poem.’’ 

And here I want to say a word of 
Edward Everett Hale himself, to whom I 
am indebted for the interesting facts given 
above, who ‘‘comes down to us from a 
former generation,’ making the world 
richer out of the stores of his wise 
thought and good memory. In common 
with tens of thousands, I have long held 
him in very high regard as one of our 
sages, among the wisest and best. Among 
the pictures I especially prize there are 
two of this venerable man. When Kos- 
suth, the Hungarian patriot, spoke in 
sight of Bunker Hill monument, pointing 
to it he said: ‘‘It looks like a prophet 
and speaks like an oracle.’’ These words, 
with change of pronoun, came back to 
me some years ago when I heard Mr. Hale 
preach in Washington. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was very ready 


in quotation ; his habitual quiet and re- 
tiring manner prevented much of this in 
public, but he frequently quoted both his 
own and the compositions of others pri- 


vately among his friends. On one oc- 
casion, walking with a friend on a moon- 
light night, the latter quoted Lorenzo’s 
lines to Jessica in Portia’s garden, and 
when he had ended, Hawthorne repeated 
a poem written by himself, on the same 
grand theme. True poets and scholarly 
men of fine sensibility seem to have the 
habit of talking poetry among themselves 
when a subject recalls the familiar lines of 
masters. It is a habit to be cultivated 
outside of their charmed circle. Let us 
help it in the schools. 

Let me recall a noted son of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bayard Taylor, who has taken an 
honored place among the authors and 
poets of the past generation. His memory 
was as remarkable as was his habit from 
childhood of storing it with those things 
in literature which he most enjoyed. 
‘“*Reading,’’ we are told, ‘‘had charms 
for him from his earliest years, his mother 
having taught him to read by the time 
he was four years old. He showed great 
aptitude also for committing poetry to 
memory. In the evening, after he had 
gone to bed, his mother would hear him 
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repeating poem after poem to his brother, 
who slept in the same room with him.’’ 
The eagerness with which the boy read 
is measured by the hold which his 
memory kept on those early readings. 
Years afterwards, when on his travels, 
poems that he had learned, or books from 
the library that he had read, came back 
to him as he visited in person many places 
which he bad known in imagination. He 
was sent to school to Ruth Chambers, a 
good Quaker lady, shortly after he had 
been taught toread by his mother. This 


; school was a delight to him, and he was 





fortunate in the care of such a teacher. 
She taught her pupils beautiful poems, 
and had them commit to memory many 
choice things—best thoughts of best 
thinkers. ‘“‘I have never forgotten,’’ he 
once wrote to his old teacher, ‘‘ the days 
I spent in the little log schoo] house and 
the chestnut grove behind it, and I have 
always thought some of the poetry I then 
copied (and committed to memory) from 
thy manuscript books has had an influ- 
ence over all my life since. There was 
one verse in particular which has cheered 
and encouraged me a thousand times 
when prospects seemed rather gloomy: 

Oh, why should we seek to anticipate sorrow, 

By throwing the flowers of the present away, 
And gather the black-rolling clouds of to- 

morrow, 

To darken the generous sun of to-day? 
Thou seest I have good reason to remem- 
ber those old times and to be grateful to 
thee for encouraging instead of checking 
this early development of my mind.”’ 

‘*Poetry,’’ he writes, ‘‘had great influ- 
ence over me from childhood, and to-day 
the poems live in my memory which I 
learned at the age of seven or eight years, 
and which drove me to desperate attempts 
at imitation. I have been surprised to find 
myself repeating songs, without the failure 
of a line or word, which I learned from a 
Mexican when a school-boy, and had not 
thought of for twenty years. The unused 
drawer of my mind had somehow been un- 
locked or broken open while I slept.’’ 

Mr. Boyesen says of him: ‘‘He could 
quote by the hour English, German, 
Italian, and even Swedish poetry, and 
apparently have inexhaustible treasures 
in reserve. A single reading sometimes 
sufficed to fix a poem indelibly in his 
memory. I never happened to allude to 
any passage in the first part of Faust, of 
which he made a translation, that he 
could not recite it at a moment’s notice. 
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I verily believe that he could repeat this 
poem from beginning to end.”’ 

In the field of public life, at the bar 
and in the service of the State, there have 
been few men whose memory surpassed 
that of Thaddeus Stevens and Jeremiah 
Black, citizens of Pennsylvania and men 
of national reputation. We have been 
told marvelous stories of these two men. 
The memory of the late Wm. Ewart Glad- 
stone is said to have been ‘‘ almost mirac- 
ulous.’’ Inthe present generation of public 
men our own Governor Hastings is widely 
known for his great power of memory, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, 
has spoken for hours at a stretch from 
memory. But he says itis alwaysa hard 
task, and that he is never free from the 
fear that somewhere along the course he 
is going to falter and break down. ‘‘I 
feel many a time as if I were not going to 
get over the next hurdle,’’ he says, ‘‘ but 
somehow I usually manage to gather my- 
self for the next leap.’’ 

‘When he was a student at Bowdoin 
College up in Brunswick, Maine,’’ says 
the Boston Journal, ‘‘ memorizing used to 
be the bane of his existence, and it may 
have begun to dawn upon him that a 
little special effort was necessary if he ex- 
pected to come out with credit at the end 
of the course. Butler’s Analogy was one 
of the tasks set before the class, and Reed 
determined to masterit. The day before 
each recitation he would shut himself up 
with the Analogy and commit a page to 
memory, word for word. There is not a 
superfluous syllable in the treatise, as 
those who have been brought up on it are 
well aware, and it used to take Reed two 
solid hours to perform his task—just two 
hours a day taken out of his life, he says. 
He was always letter perfect in recita- 
tion. This was the beginning of the les- 
sons in memorizing which have stood him 
in good stead since he became a public 
speaker. Nobody ever saw Reed refer to 
a manuscript while making a speech, and 
nobody could be more successful than he 
in conveying the impression of spontan- 
eity. But he has never made a speech of 
any importance on a set occasion that it 
was not drudgingly and patiently memor- 
ized, and the marvel of it is that his im- 
promptu outbursts in debate are as per- 
fect in form and matter as the addresses 
he has carefully prepared.’’ 

Ina Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Noah 
Brooks, published by G. P. Putman’s 





Sons, we are told that the first books he 
read were the Bible, Ajsop’s Fables, and 
Pilgrim’s Progress. On these three books 
his literary taste was formed. He might 
have fared worse. He thought himself 
the most fortunate boy in the country in 
having them, and such good use did he 
make of these standard works that he 
could repeat from memory whole chapters 
of the Bible, many of the most striking 
passages of Bunyan’s immortal story, and 
every one of the fables of Aisop. 

Another book, borrowed from one of 
their few and distant neighbors, was 
Burns’ Poems, a thick and chunky vol- 
ume, as he afterwards described it, bound 
in leather and printed in very small type. 
This book he kept long enough to com- 
mit to memory much of its contents, and 
ever after, to the day of his death, some 
of the familiar lines of the Scotch poet 
were as ready on his lips as those of 
Shakespeare, who was, in his opinion, 
the only poet greater than Robert Burns. 

His step mother said of him: ‘‘ He 
read everything he could lay his hands 
on, and when he came across a passage 
that struck him, he would write it down 
on boards, and keep it by him until he 
could get paper. Then he would copy it, 
look at it, commit it to memory, and re- 
peat it.’’ Inthis way he collected a great 
many things from books which he did not 
own and could not keep. He wrote and 
re-wrote all that he wanted to commit to 
memory. 

He had a wonderful power of narra- 
tion. The fables of Ajsop were new as 
they fell from his lips. A grotesque in- 
cident, a comical story, or one of the 
frontier traditions learned from his mother, 
was a dramatic entertainment in his 
hands. He often kept his audiences at 
the country store until midnight, says 
one of his comrades, listening to his 
shrewd wisdom, native wit, and vivid 
recitals. Poor Dennis Hanks, weary and 
sleepy, was often obliged to trudge home 
without him, after having vainly tried to 
coax the eloquent and fascinating story- 
teller from the group of which he was the 
admired centre. 

He had little money, but he went with- 
out what many boys would call necessary 
clothing to subscribe to the Louisville 
Courier, then edited by that famous Whig, 
George D. Prentice, a witty and most 
brilliant man. This was, as he after- 
wards said, his greatest luxury. He 
read every word, and some of its articles 
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were committed to memory by sheer force 
of habit. 

As to the genuineness of the revealed 
Word, he was for some years a doubting 
Thomas. One of his most intimate and 
life-long friends was Joshua T. Speed, 
whom, in the last year of his administra- 
tion, he invited to spend a night with 
him at the Soldiers’ Home. The guest 
arrived after sunset, and, as was his wont, 
ran up to the President’s room and found 
him reading a book. As he came nearer, 
in the twilight, he saw that it was the 
Bible. With the freedom which long 
intimacy might give, Mr. Speed said, ‘‘I 
am glad to see you so profitably engaged.”’ 
‘*Yes,’’ answered Mr. Lincoln, looking 
up seriously, ‘‘I am profitably engaged.’’ 
‘** Well,’’ said the other, somewhat sadly, 
**if you have recovered from your skepti- 
cism, I am sorry to say that I have not.’’ 
The President for a moment looked him 
earnestly in the face, then placing his 
hand solemnly on the doubter’s shoulder, 
said with unusual solemnity, as if for the 
moment the premonition flitted across his 
mind that these might be the last import- 
ant words he should speak to his friend: 
‘* You are wrong, Speed; take all of this 
Book upon reason that you can, and the 
rest on faith, and you will, I am sure, 
live and die a happier and a better man.’’ 

We give these facts large space be- 
cause we think it profitable to do so; be- 
cause we love Mr. Lincoln as no other 
man in our national history; and because 
we have long been especially interested 
in his habit of committing good things to 
memory, to which is due so much of the 
unique charm that characterizes this re- 
markable man. Let us urge upon our 
pupils ever and always the wisdom of imi- 
tating his good example, in writing down, 
committing to memory, and thus making 
their own, many of the best things in 
literature. And let us do this in the 
schools at stated times on the weekly 
programme, as a regular branch of the 
school work—the most important and 
most valuable upon the list. 

It would be pleasant to continue these 
interesting personalities, but time forbids. 
I cannot, however fail to speak of a fact 
by which I was deeply impressed many 
years ago. As clear as the head lines in 
to-day’s newspaper I see the lines that 
announced a full report of the last 
eloquent speech of Senator E. D. Baker, 
in the Senate of the United States, just 
before he resigned his seat to go into the 
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Union army. He was from the Pacific 

Coast—representing Washington or Ore- 

gon, I have forgotten which—but origi- 

from Illinois. It was he who deliv- 

the memorable funeral oration over 

lerick, in San Francisco. Soon after 

ring the army he was killed at the head 

bis regiment in the attack on Ball’s 

ie and Mr. Lincoln had been close 

ends for many years and his body was 

brought back to the White House which 

he had left but a short time before. Here 

it lay in state in the famous East Room, 

in which the funeral services were held, 

and from which it was borne to the 

grave, followed by no heart more sad 
than that of the President himself 

For they were kindred spirits. In the 
old days in Illinois, when they were on 
the hustings or in the trial of cases in the 
circuit courts, they had often driven by 
night together from place to place over 
the prairies of Illinois, under the stars, 
and made the way short and the hours 
golden by talking of the best they knew 
in thought and aspiration, in books and 
literature. Recalling and repeating poems 
and prose which pleased their fancy—and 
with these their minds were richly stored 
—they were lifted out of the ordinary 
experience of life into another and better 
world than that of mere partisan politics, 
or of the civil and criminal courts with 
which they were familiar. These men 
were good—for only good men learn to 
love high thoughts like theirs—and they 
grew to greatness. But the roots out of 
which were growing this goodness and 
greatness struck deep to perennial springs. 
Alas! for the many in our public life, and 
private life as well, who know nothing 
of their secret—but drink of brackish 
waters and plough the barren soil of low- 
grade selfish interest through all their 
little days! 

In this rather rambling and discursive 
paper, which has grown quite beyond and 
taken different shape from that intended, 
I have tried to give you the best I know. 
I do not say it is the best that is to be 
known. As I seeit, it is best for me and 
for our boys. It means labor. I work 
perhaps twice as hard as almost any one 
of them. What they can do in two or 
three hours means five or six for me. 
3ut each sun brings a new day. I must 
get the work of that day done, if I can, 
and a part of it is to learn what I tell them 
to learn. I have printed, for such distri- 
bution as may seem best, the full list of 
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our selections for the past year. If there 
be any suggestion in this I trust you will 
have the courage to improve upon it. 
Destiny may hang upon your decision for 
more than one of your boys or girls. 








ILLITERACY OF BOYS. 


TT HE “‘ Illiteracy of American Boys”’ is 

the title of an article in the Aduca- 
tional Review by E. L. Godkin, the gist 
of which is that our public schools send 
boys to college with a scandalously small 
knowledge of good English, and that pri- 
vate schools do little better. ‘‘I meet 
every day,’’ says Mr. Godkin, ‘‘ with men 
whom we call educated who do not seem 
to care how they speak or how they 
write. Their speech is full of solecisms, 
their letters and notes are unpunctuated 
scrawls, and in their pronunciation the 
vowel sounds are summarily got rid of. 
I have heard a man who boasts of his 
colonial descent and his old family place 
and who had a large inherited fortune, 
tell of it in English which, in accent and 
structure, would discredit a newsboy.’’ 
One reason for this is the alleged fact 
that education in America counts for little 
socially, whereas in Europe a false pro- 
nunciation excludes a man from certain 
associations. Bad grammar and bad ac- 
cent are supposed there to indicate low 
birth and il] breeding. 

It is noted that we every day hear per- 
sons who class themselves with the edu- 
cated using such expressions as ‘‘he 
don’t’’ for ‘‘ he doesn't,’’ ‘‘ you was’’ for 
‘‘you were,’”’ ‘‘I will’’ for ‘‘I shall,”’ 
‘like I did’’ for ‘‘as I did,’’ etc. The 
cause for this ‘‘illiteracy,’’ which is said to 
be growing, is found largely in the careless 
habits of certain newspapers which cher- 
ish a slangy mode of expression. Bad 
English is by some writers supposed to 
be popular. The “dialect story ’’ is also 
to some extent responsible. But the 
chief cause of the failure of preparatory 
schools to send boys to college with de- 
cent habits of speech is supposed to be 
the faulty speech young people hear at 
home and on thestreets. ‘‘* Half an hour 
at home,’’ says Mr. Godkin, ‘‘or in the 
street or playground, is often enough to 
obliterate the results of two hours’ teach- 
ing at school. The community does not 
help the teacher in English.’”’ The 
remedy is the cultivation of a habit of 
correct speech. Slang is to be religiously 





avoided. Above all, the colleges must 
give more attention to the subject. It 
was not till 1874 that Harvard required 
any sort of English qualification tor en- 
trance. 
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GEORGE H. LINSLEy, school No. 1, 
Jersey City, a principal for forty-seven 
years: Scholarship and intelligence, hon- 
esty, honor, zeal, loyalty, active, mentally 
and bodily; above all, high moral charac- 
ter. A judge of human nature, particu- 
larly of child nature. The above are 
only a few of the qualities a teacher 
should have. But where can you find 
the perfect man? 

Principal George B. Long, Wyman 
school, Denver: Strength of character, 
decision, and good judgment. 

Principal W. B. Ferguson, high school, 
Middletown, Ct.: Little or no experience 
is required, but about everything else is 
—sound health, great ambition, willing- 
ness to work, high scholarship, execu- 
tive ability, good sense, some knowledge 
of methods and the piinciples of education. 

Superintendent J. H. Allen, Canon 
City, Colo.: Strong Christian character, 
ability and skill in work. 

E. A. Gastman, Decatur, IIl.: First, 
thorough scholarship; second, ability to 
manage and govern a school without 
serious friction with parents and pupils; 
third, ability to so teach that the pupils 
will be interested in the work in hand; 
lastly, I will be glad to get all the profes- 
sional enthusiasm possible. 

Principal Lewis H. Meader, Provi- 
dence, R. I.: In our assistants we most 
need character, scholarship, willingness 
to work in harmony with associates, a 
progressive spirit, and skill in leading 
pupils to form correct habits of thought 
and action. 

Principal G. H. Libby, high school, 
Lewiston, Me.: Assistants who, if they 
can say no good of their co-workers, will 
say nothing; who have loyalty to their 
superiors in office, and breadth of mind 
to know that criticism of the work of 
others does not constitute ability to do 
their work. 

Hiram W. Slack, St. Paul: Thorough- 
ness and breadth of knowledge. By this 
I wish to be understocd as meaning that 
the teacher who instructs in primary 
reading and in the use of the mother 
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tongue should know much of the mech- 
anism of that language, and of the causes 
which operate and have operated to give 
it form and content. That the teacher 
of primary numbers should have insight 
into the science of quantity, and so much 
skill in computation that the use of a key 
for the ordinary book of problems will be 
superfluous. And, above all, it is needed 
that the teacher know of the earth as the 
home of man; that she have something of 
the familiarity with the features of dis- 
tant regions which she has with her own 
home and its surroundings. It is far 
more important in the teacher of geo- 
graphy and history that she be able to 
conduct the recitation without the text- 
book, securing accurate imagery in the 
pupils, than that she be able to awaken 
spasmodic interest by narration of adven- 
tures or descriptions of unusual scenes. 
N. L. Bishop, Norwich, Ct.: 1. Good 
health. 2. Good sense. 3. Power to 
govern. 4. Goodscholarship. 5. Good 
teaching power. 6. Unsefish devotion to 
the best interests of children. 7. Power 
in teaching any subject to discriminate 
between essentials and non-essentials, 


and to place the emphasis upon the for- 


mer. 8. Power to create high moral 
standards in pupils and to train them to 
realize those standards in their lives. 9. 
Faithfulness and accuracy in all details. 
10. Cheerfulness and enthusiasm in meet- 
ing difficulties and carrying on the work 
of a growing, active teacher; and lastly, 
but most important, a moral character 
that commands respect and wins the love 
of pupils. 

Principal E. M. Cox, Santa Rosa, Cal.: 
Admitting that a fair degree of intelli- 
gence is possessed, a desire to continually 
improve one’s grade of work is most 
needed in all teachers. With a feeling of 
constant progress finding expression in 
the daily work of the schoolroom, in the 
teachers’ meetings, and in various other 
ways which every superintendent recog- 
nizes, it is impossible for a teacher to 
stagnate or become a mere ‘‘grind.’’ 
There is always life in the work of the 
growing teacher. It finds means of ex- 
pression in new and varying methods of 
presentation of the usual school work; in 
the gathering of new material—stories, 
poems, and pictures; in an increased in- 
terest in the work and in the pupils. 

Principal M. A. Stone, Bridgewater, 
Mass.: First, a genuine Christian char- 
acter, to appreciate the opportunities for 
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developing the hearts as well as the 
minds of the pupils along the highest 
lines of culture. Next, a breadth of 
scholarship only secured by four years or 
more at college, in order that the work of 
the high school may be the better under- 
stood in itself and in its relation to more 
advanced intellectual work for those who 
are privileged to take it. Finally, a 
good degree of common sense that will 
secure loyalty to the head of the school 
and hearty good will toward fellow 
teachers, that the entire school may be 
impressed with the harmonious effort of 
all the teachers to secure the best results 
for them. 

Principal W. F. Gordy, Hartford Ct.: 
1. A knowledge of child nature and a 
sympathetic interest in children. 2. 
Common sense, or New England ‘‘ gump- 
tion.’’ 3. An intelligent view of human 
life as contrasted with a very decided 
concentration upon school work, which 
results in narrow pedantry. Such con- 
centration often results in ‘‘ pedagogic 
cramp,’’ or stultification of sensibility to 
the best to be found in the world lying 
all about the school-room. 4. Refine- 
ment of taste and feeling. Personality 
teaches far more than routine and drill. 
Influence is more than knowledge. 5. 
A wholesome discrimination as to the 
scope and educational value of separate 
studies. A mere knowledge of the work 
to be done in a given grade is insufficient. 
Of course, as much culture and scholar- 
ship as possible. Definitions and ac- 
curacy. 6. Firmness but kindness in 
discipline. 7. Breadth ofview. 8. Good 
health. g. A fine moral nature. 

John Rossiter, Norwich, Ct.: An earn- 
est purpose to leave the world better than 
she found it, and to make each pupil as 
sure as she can of usefulness and happi- 
ness in this life and the life tocome. I 
wish an assistant to be as industrious, as 
faithful to school work, and as careful to 
observe the school regulations, as she ex- 
pects any pupil to be. 

EK. G. Bunnell, Hanna, Ind.: High 
ideals in reference to the purpose of edu- 
cation; a good technical knowledge of 
subjects; strong in history and literature; 
a good story-teller. 

EK. D. Y. Culbertson, Ames, Iowa: I 
need assistants who are morally, physi- 
cally and mentally prepared. Who are 
in sympathy with their work and mine. 
Who are not looking for my faults or the 
faults of their co-laborers. 
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Principal William H. Huse, Manches- 
ter, N. H.: The ideal assistant is en- 
dowed with common sense; with the best 
education that she can obtain; with such 
preparation in a training or normal school 
as will give her a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of education, without thinking that 
there is no other way to teach but by the 
methods and devices used at that partictu- 
lar school at the time when she attended; 
with knowledge of human nature that will 
make her consistent; and, lastly, she must 
put an ideal personality into her work. 

Principal F. W. Doring, high school, 
Woonsocket, R. I.: Assuming satis- 
factory scholarship and training, I would 
most value that assistant who combines 
love for teaching with sympathy with the 
pupils, who will try to carry out the 
spirit of my policy as principal, who al- 
ways has in mind the general well-being 
of the school.—JW. £. Jour. of Education. 


———— <j. 


PROLIFIC LIFE IN ALASKA. 





HE average reader who thinks only of 
Arctic snows and cold, when these 
high latitudes are mentioned, is amazed 
at the descriptions given by travelers of 
the teeming life, both vegetable and ani- 
mal, of these vast regions during their 
brief summers. Mr. John Muir, who has 
summered and wintered the Alaskan 
lands, towards which all men’s eyes and 
many men’s feet are now turning, says in 
the Atlantic Monthly : 

Nowhere on my travels so far have I 
seen so much warm-blooded rejoicing life 
as in this grand Arctic reservation by so 
many regarded as desolate. Notonly are 
there whales in abundance along the 
shores, and innumerable seals, walruses, 
and white bears, but great herds of fat 
reindeer on the tundras, and wild sheep, 
foxes, hares, lemmings, whistling mar- 
mots, and birds. Perhaps more birds are 
born here than in any other region of 
equal extent on the continent. Not only 
do strong-winged hawks, eagles, and 
water-fowl, to whom the length of the 
continent is only a pleasant excursion, 
come up here every summer in great 
numbers, but also many short-winged 
warblers, thrushes, and finches, to rear 
their young in safety, reinforce the plant 
bloom with their plumage, and sweeten 
the wilderness with song, flying all the 
way, some of them, from Florida, Mexico, 
and Central America. 





In thus going so far north they are 
only going home, for they were born here, 


‘and only go south to spend the winter 


months as New Englanders go to Florida. 
Sweet-voiced troubadours, they sing in 
orange groves and vine-clad magnolia 
woods in winter, in thickets of dwarf 
birch and alder in summer, and sing and 
chatter more or less all the way back and 
forth, keeping the whole country glad. 
Oftentimes in New England just as the 
last snow patches are melting, and the 
sap in the maples begins to flow, the 
blessed wanderers may be heard about 
orchards and the edges of fields where 
they have stopped to glean a scanty meal, 
not tarrying long, knowing they have far 
to go. Tracing the footsteps of spring, 
they arrive in their tundra homes in June 
or July, and set out on their return jour- 
neys in September, or as soon as their 
families are able to fly well. 

The most extensive, least spoiled, and 
most unspoilable of the gardens of the 
continent, are the vast tundras of Alaska. 
Every summer they extend smooth, even, 
undulating, continuous beds of flowers 
and leaves from about lat. 62° to the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean. And in winter, 
sheets of snow-flowers make all the coun- 
try shine, one mass of white radiance like 
astar. Nor are these Arctic plant-people 
the pitiful frost-pinched unfortunates they 
are guessed to be by those who have 
never seen them. Though lowly in stat- 
ure, keeping near the frozen ground as if 
loving it, they are bright and cheery, and 
speak Nature’s love as plainly as their 
big relatives of the south. Tenderly 
lapped and tucked in beneath downy 
snow to sleep through the huge white 
winter, they make haste to bloom in the 
spring without trying to grow tall, though 
some rise enough to ripple and wave in 
the wind, and display masses of color,— 
yellow, purple, and blue,—so rich they 
look like beds of rainbows, and are visible 
miles and miles away. 

And in September, the tundra glows in 
creamy golden sunshine, and the colors 
of the ripe foliage of the heathworts, wil- 
lows, and birch, red, purple, and yellow, 
in pure bright tones, are enriched with 
those of berries which are scattered every- 
where as if they had been showered down 


| from the clouds like hail; their colors, 


with those of the leaves and stems, blend- 
ing harmoniously with the neutral tints 
of the ground of lichens and mosses on 
which they seem to be painted. 
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IMPLANTING IDEALS. 
‘THE teacher may, at times, look at the 
| life of the lawyer, or that of the 
merchant, and think them superior to his 
own; but if he is implanting high ideals, 
and not merely drilling in the tables, he 
is doing a work far nobler than these. 

A man who taught school for eight 
years, and then became a merchant in 
order to save his brother's e-tate, was 
lately conversing with a teacher. And 
this is what he said: 

‘*T was sorry to quit the school-room, 
because I felt I was doing such an amount 
of good there. Somehow, after the first 
year, I understood how to make the work 
a success. I wanted to do the boys and 
girls good; that was my feeling every 
day. In looking over those eight years, 
I can see they were the u-elul years of 
my life. In the store I only think of 
making money; in school I never thought 
of that. The children felt I had come to 
do them good, and they put themselves 
completely in my hands. 

‘*The training I got in that school- 
room made a man of me, and I wanted 
to make men of my boys—many of them 
hard ca-+es, mind you; unwilling to mind 
their parents, but perfectly willing to 
mind me. I, day by day, put high ideals 
before them; ideals of patriotism, of hon- 
esty, of tenacity, of indu-try, of studious- 
ness. It was a plain old building, but 
some of the noblest things were done 
there; I felt it, they felt it. 

‘* Many of my pupils came from poor 
homes, but they knew that made no dif- 
ference to me; if they behaved nobly at 
school, that was enough. Most teachers 
aim to pack knowledge away in the 
minds of their pupils, and soon there is 
antagon'sm, for a boy resents that; he 
knows that it is not what he was created 
for. ‘The disappointed boy plans to play 
a trick on the teacher, and t:oub’e arises. 
I had none of this. I convinced them 
that my desire was that they should be 
happy, and that I was certain the only 
way to happiness was by self improve- 
ment. I! I had trouble w.th a boy I said 
to him, ‘-——, I am certa n that there isa 
m'stake somewhere; you are making it, 
or I am, and the probability is that I am. 
You want to do well, and yet you don’t 
seem to be accomplishing much. Now, 
I have fai'ed in some way, and I want 
you to tell me how. Tell me, and I will 
do better.’ 
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‘‘T never saw a boy who would not put 
himself on a higher platform at once, and 
assure me it was all his fault, and that 
he would at once amend. I know Iam 
making more money than I would in 
teaching schoo!; but when I meet the 
boys, and see the sparkle of their eyes, 
and hear them tell me of the good I did 
them, then I wish I had stayed at teach- 
ing. I got pay there that I don't get 
now; I could feel, as the days went on, 
that the boys had got higher ideals, and 
were living accordingly.’’ 

sitlasticliiai 
SOME QUALIFICATIONS OF A 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY JOHN E. BRANDEGEE, 


President Ulica, N. Y., School Board. 


SPEAKING in a general way, we may 
fairly say that the necessary qualifica- 
tions of a good superintendent are to be 
classified under two heads—the individual 
or personal, and the professional qualifi- 
cations. 

The first class relates to his character- 
istics as a man among men. Is he 
honest? Is he faithful? Has he good 
health? Is he moral? Is he energetic? 
These and many other questions must be 
answered affirmatively before a conscien- 
tious board will think of selecting its 
superintendent. Such questions, how- 
ever, are not peculiar to this particular 
office. They are questions which are 
asked in every line of business where an 
employé is to be selected. They might, 
perhaps, be comprehensively summed up 
in the general inquiry: What is his char- 
acter as a man? This question may be 
easily answered by any school board of 
average intelligence after a little careful 
investigation and observation. 

When we come to consider the other 
class of qualifications, however, we are 
confronted by a different problem. What 
shall be the necessary professional quali- 
fications of the superintendent, and who 
shall pass upon them? With more effi- 
cient and more advanced teachers, we 
shall need stricter qualifications in those 
who are set over the teachers. Outs 
custodiet custodes tpsos ? ¥ 

To answer this question involves a 
little self-examination of our own posi- 
tion as members of school boards. We 
are not primarily educators. We are 
men of business—manufacturers, me- 
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chanics, professional men, politicians or 
sore-heads, as the case may be. We may 
be on the board for business reasons, from 
altruistic motives, for vengeance, for am- 
bition, or ‘‘for the sake of the party.’’ 
But however good or however bad may 
be the explanation of our holding office, 
we are not trained educators. Our prep- 
aration for administering the technical 
matters of education is usually (in my 
own case I confess that it was unusually) 
meagre. Can any of us honestly say that 
when he first entered upon his office, or 
even after he had held office, however 
long or short a time, he felt himself fully 
competent to decide upon the questions 
which pertain to the purely technical and 
professional side of education? Every- 
body knows how to run a hotel, and 
everybody knows how torun the finances 
of the government, and in every com- 
munity there is an editor or two, and a 
politician or two, and a woman or two, 
who knows how to run the schools with- 
out ever going near them or studying 
them. But we, who are to-day called 
upon to decide between this and that 
course of study, between the relative 
professional competency of this or that 
teacher, between the merits of this or 
that text-book, between the adoption of 
this or that method; we, I say, know 
perfectly well that, left to ourselves, how- 
ever earnestly we may try to inform our- 
selves, we are quite as apt to decide 
wrongly as to decide aright. 

I am speaking generally. Here and 
there a school board may be fortunate 
enough (ours is not) to have one or more 
members who have made pedagogics a 
study, and who are competent judges in 
these matters. But I believe it is speak- 
ing within bounds to say that not one 
board in a hundred is composed of such 
men. 

What are we to do? The answer is 
plain that these technical questions must, 
in a very large measure, be left to the 
superintendent. The choice of a superin- 
tendent thus becomes of the utmost im- 
portance. 

If the positions already taken in this 
paper are correct, it seems to be estab- 
lished that the school board is, or should 
be, abundantly able to judge of the per- 
sonal character of the superintendent, but 
that ordinarily it is far from competent to 
pass upon his professional competency. 

In practice the only guides we have are 
the recommendations rectived from places 





in which the applicant has held position, 
our vague general impressions of what 
we need, and the pressure brought to 
bear upon us by our own locality. Are 
these sufficient? Have they proved suffi- 
cient in regard to the selection of teachers? 

It would seem that there are some gen- 
eral principles to be observed in the selec- 
tion of superintendents, which principles 
relate solely to their professional quali- 
fications, which should be of universal 
application, and which should limit and 
safeguard the discretion of every board. 
These qualifications, which have been 
classified as personal, and which relate 
especially to the personality of the candi- 
date, are peculiarly within the province 
of the appointing board, and need no dis- 
cussion here. But as to the professional 
qualifications, the appointing board 
should in some measure be relieved by a 
general regulation. In this regard two 
lines of qualifications suggest themselves. 
First, as to the subject-matter. Second, 
as to professional experience. 

First, as to the subject-matter, no can- 
didate should be eligible for appointment 
who has not been educated in all the 
lines of study followed in the schools 
which he is called tosuperintend. Stated 
more concretely, this would be that he 
must be a graduate of a college whose 
standard of admission is at least as high 
as that which our best secondary schools 
require for graduation, and a college 
which grants diplomas only upon an ap- 
proved course leading to a degree of B. 
A. or B.S. No man is professionally fit 
to be superintendent who cannot intelli- 
gently comprehend, direct and criticise 
the course of study of a high school which 
is under his superintendence. Otherwise 
the principal, and perhaps the teachers 
of the high school, are practically his su- 
periors in certain lines of work. 

Second, no man is fit to be a superin- 
tendent who has not had considerable 
actual experience as ateacher. Without 
this his knowledge is, perhaps, only 
theoretical, and lacks the practical ad- 
vantage of experience. Without this he 
cannot sympathize with the trials and 
difficulties of the teacher. Without this 
he cannot understand the wants and wiles 
of the pupils; without this he cannot 
readily adapt the use of means to ends, 
even if he can appreciate what are the 
chief ends of an educational system. If 
one gors into the woods for the first 
time he wants as a guide, not a fellow 
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who has studied books about the woods, 
not a fellow who has heard some one else 
tell about them, but a fellow who has 
been there, who knows the trails and the 
good camp sites, and the good trout 
brooks, and the places where game is to 
be found ; the woodman, not the pedant. 

In conclusion, therefore, I submit to 
this representative body, whether it may 
not well consider the advisability of ask- 
ing the Legislature to prescribe certain 
necessary qualifications for candidates 
seeking appointment to the superintend- 
ency of schools in our cities and villages, 
among which shall be included gradua- 
tion from a college of recognized standing, 
and professional experience for a sufficient 
length of time to insure an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the every-day problems aris- 
ing in school discipline and teaching. 
Happy is the board which finds a super- 
intendent who can help and guide it in 
other matters, who has studied and is 
familiar with questions of hygiene, venti- 
lation, supplies and economy, who keeps 
in touch with the progress of all that is 
best approved and tested in all matters 
relating to our schools. 

This paper is not intended to portray 
the ideal superintendent, but rather to 
point out those qualifications which should 
be required of any applicant for the office. 
—American School Board Journal, 
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TOO MUCH OF IT. 


TNDER the title of ‘‘ His Funny Story”’ 
U Harper's Bazar illustrates a charac- 
teristic too often found in the critical 
teacher who is somewhat lacking in com- 
mon sense but whose confidence in himself 
is unbounded. The incident runs thus: 

‘*T want to tell you something funny 
that happened to me this morning,’’ said 
Spatts, cheerfully. 

‘“‘Allright,’’ said Hunker. ‘‘Goahead.’’ 

‘*T started down the street after my 
laundry, and—’’ 

‘You mean you went down after your 
washing, I suppose,’? Hunker inter- 
rupted. ‘‘I imagine you do not really 
own a laundry.”’ 

‘* Of course, that’s what I mean,’’ said 
Spatts, a trifle less cheerily. ‘‘ Well, I 
had went—’’ 

Hunker interrupted him again. 
haps you mean you ’ had gone.’ ’’ 

‘*Certainly. I had gone but a little 
ways when I—’’ 


** Per- 
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‘‘I presume you mean a little way, not 
a little ways,’’ corrected Hunker. 

‘‘I presume so,’’ admitted Spatts, but 
the cheerfalness had all gone out of his 
manner. ‘‘ As I was going to say, I had 
gone but a little way when it happened. 
It tickled me so I thought I’d just have 
to lay down and die.’’ 

‘‘Lie down and die, not lay down, is 
the correct form of the verb.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I know; but those kind of 
errors seem to come natural—’’ 

‘Not those kind of errors, my dear 
boy. Say that kind of errors. But go 
on with your funny story. I’m getting 
interested.’’ 

‘“Are you? Well I’ve lost my interest 
in it. I don’t believe there was anything 
funny, after all. Good day.”’ 

‘* Now, I wonder if I offended him ?’’ 
Hunker thought, as Spatts strode off. 


A CHANGE OF BASE IN NATURE 
STUDY. 


BY THOMAS M. BALLIET, 


Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass 


tT. reaction from mere book study in 
the public schools which has taken 
place during the last twenty years has led 
to the general introduction of instruction 
of an objective character in the elements 
of natural history and of the natural 
sciences. It was assumed without ques- 
tion that, whilst many children do not 
take readily to books, virtually all would 
take a natural interest in the study by 
actual observation of plants, animals, 
minerals, and the simpler facts and laws 
of physics and chemistry. This step was 
advocated not only by teachers in the 
public schools, but also by scientific asso- 
ciations and by teachers of science in our 
colleges. Recently, publishing houses 
have been vying with each other in plac- 
ing on the market reading matter for the 
schools dealing largely or wholly with 
these subjects. The results have been 
somewhat disappointing. It has not 
aroused as deep an interest in schools as 
it was hoped it would, nor has it been 
found that the elements of science appeal 
| to children as generally as was supposed. 
It may be pertinently asked where the 
mistake lies and what the remedy is. 
That children should be made familiar 
with the world of nature about them, that 
they should be taught in their early years 
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of school life the obvious facts of plant 
and animal life and of their own physical 
surroundings in general, admits of no 
question; nor can it be denied that if 
rightly presented, these subjects appeal 
very strongly to children even in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The first attempt to teach the elements 
of natural history in the schools was 
made many years ago in the form of what 
were then called ‘‘ object lessons.’’ Chil- 
dren were led by the questions of the 
teacher to observe the various qualities of 
an object, like an apple, a leaf, a piece of 
wood, or a mineral, and give the word 
which expressed each quality. Objects 
were selected without reference to any 
relation between them, and what knowl- 
edge was gained was so disconnected that 
it had no scientific value and did not in- 
terest the children. 

The next step was the introduction of 
observation lessons on plants and animals 
for the purpose of using the material for 
composition writing. These lessons were 
not given because of the intrinsic value 
and interest of the subjects taught, but 
solely for the sake of the “language 
lessons,’’ for which they would furnish 
more interesting material than could or- 
dinarily be obtained from other sources. 
As was natural with a controlling motive 
of this kind, the teaching was desultory 
in the extreme and failed to arouse in- 
terest in the matter taught. 

The third attempt was made on a 
larger scale; and although, as stated 
above, it has been partially disappointing 
in its results, it has met with a consider- 
able measure of success. A systematic 
course of lessons has been given, suited 
to the seasons of the year, in all the 
elementary schools of many communities, 
on plants, on animals, on minerals, and 
on such familiar phenomena in nature as 
clouds, rain, dew, frost, snow, etc., to- 
gether with the elements of physics. 
These lessons have all been objective in 
character, and children have gained their 
information by direct observation. In 
some schools laboratory experiments in 
physics have been made by each pupil 
individually, instead of by the teacher; 
and in the lessons on plants and animals 
each child has been, whenever possible, 
provided with a specimen. This is the 
general character of the teaching of ele- 
mentary science in most of the best 
schools throughout the country to-day. 
Whilst it has infused new life into the 
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schools which were formerly confined 
wholly to book study, it has failed to 
arouse, except in the hands of a few ex- 
ceptional teachers, that deep and general 
interest in nature which the teaching of 
these subjects ought to arouse. 

Where lies the cause of this? Surely 
not in the subject itself, for that is in- 
trinsically interesting to young and old. 
I suspect it lies in the aim and in the 
method. 

Scientists have advocated the teaching 
of the elements of science in the primary 
and grammar schools on the ground that 
such teaching develops the observing 
powers of children, and trains them in 
scientific methods of work and in scien- 
tific habits of thinking. The chief aim 
has been formal mental training. Whilst 
this should be the aim in science teach- 
ing in secondary schools and in colleges, 
and perhaps to some extent in the high- 
est classes in the grammar schools, it is 
the wrong motive for such teaching in 
the primary schools and in the lower 
classes of the grammar school. 

The method is determined by the aim. 
The method is scientific, analytic, and 
inductive. In the study of plants and 
animals, the facts bearing on classifica- 
tion are emphasized, whether they appeal 
to little children or not, and pupils are 
prematurely led to make generalizations. 
Morphology and anatomy are introduced 
too early and emphasized toomuch. The 
anatomy of either plants or animals does 
not deeply interest young children, not 
even comparative anatomy, which ap- 
peals so strongly to mature minds. 

I imagine these are the chief reasons 
why the teaching of science in elementary 
schools has been somewhat disappointing. 

The theory of formal training, whether 
by means of the science or by means of 
the classics and the mathematics, com- 
mits the fatal error of not sufficiently em- 
phasizing the importance of the matter 
taught. Some of the advocates of this 
kind of training have openly stated that 
the subject taught is of little consequence, 
that all depends on the method by which 
itis taught. That there is some truth in 
this no one will deny; metbod of study 
develops habits of work, and unscientific 
methods of teaching a subject cannot de- 
velop scientific habits of observation and 
thought in the pupil. In the case of the 


adult student there is little danger that 
method be emphasized too much. But 
even in his case training in one subject, 
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like physics, can not directly fit him to 
work in another, like biology. 

But with the immature mind of the 
young pupil, the subject matter taught is 
of much greater significance. If this does 
not appeal to him as intrinsically interest- 
ing at his stage of development, no con- 
siderations of formal training of “‘ facul- 
ties’’ of the mind can justify the teaching 
of it. Education has no higher function 
to perform than to arouse in the mind of 
the pupil or student a deep abiding in- 
trinsic interest in the subjects taught. It 
is, therefore, of very great consequence, 
in the case of immature pupils, that any 
given subject should be taught at a time 
when it appeals most strongly to them, 
and by methods which present to them 
those aspects of it which at that particular 
stage in their development most deeply 
interest them. Children’s interests are 
different at different stages of their devel- 
opment. This is as true of the various 
subjects of study as it is of their games and 
plays, and education should adapt itself 
to these varied interests as they develop. 

Children in the primary schools are 
universally interested in fairy tales, myths 
and fables. They live largely in an im- 
The world of cold, prosy 


aginary world 
fact about them does not appeal to their 
deepest interest nearly so strongly as the 


world of fancy and imagination. If they 
are not given fairy tales and myths, they 
make them; the bare facts of science, 
however simple they may be, do not 
arouse their emotions; they are not inter- 
ested in the scientific aspects of nature ; 
only exceptional children at this age will 
read of their own accord even very simple 
books on natural history and on science; 
all, with very rare exceptions, will devour 
imaginative literature in the form of fairy 
tales, myths and fables. They are not 
interested in the scientific distinctions of 
root, stem, leaves and flowers—plants 
must be instinct with human attributes; 
they do not care about the structure of 
the teeth, the claws, the eyes of the cat 
and dog, the cat and the dog must appeal 
to them as friends and companions; they 
do not care for the bear and the fox of 
natural history, it is the bear and the fox 
of the fairy tale and the fable, endowed 
with human attributes, that touches their 
emotions and arouses their interest. 
Children look at nature from the point 
of view of primitive man. This is the 
reason why the great ethnic myths appeal 
to them so strongly. To the primitive 
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mind the forces of nature were personal 
forces; trees and animals had living 
souls, as in the deepest sense they have, 
and represented the mysterious powers 
controlling the world and the lives and 
destinies of men. Animals were made 
objects of fetish worship, and some of them 
were regarded as patron deities of tribes 
and clans. Trees were widely held sacred. 

The view of nature, which is so closely 
akin to that of the child, has much in 
common with that of the poet of nature. 
It contemplates nature in its larger as- 
pects, it sees it as a living whole, it en- 
dows it with life, with thought, with hu- 
man sympathy and purpose. It touches 
the deepest emotions of the soul; it awak- 
ens reverence, awe, and love, and reaches 
character and life as no scientific view of 
which children are capable ever can. 

This view of nature is, therefore, in 
many respects the direct opposite of that 
of the scientist. It avoids analysis, it 
shrinks from dissection as one would 
shrink from the dissection of a friend. 

This brings us to the real aim and pur- 
pose of nature study in elementary schools. 
Its chief purpose must not be to train the 
powers of observation, nor to develop 
scientific habits of thought and of work, 
but to arouse in children a deep love of 
nature. Such love forms the most solid 
basis for scientific training later, when the 
analytical powers of the mind and the in- 
stinct of accurate observation develop, 
and without it a real enthusiasm for 
science is not likely ever to arise. A re- 
cent German writer has shown how this 
love of nature underlies art and literature, 
and religion in its broader meaning, as 
well as science. 

To a child so trained, nature, instead 
of appealing merely to his mind and his 
scientific tastes and interest, becomes a 
moral force and a means of grace. 

Nature study in the elementary schools 
differs, therefore, from instruction in 
science in aim, in character, in method, 
and in result. Nature study views nature 
in the large, studies living things as 
wholes, and develops a love for them 
which is more important and more funda- 
mental than scientific knowledge; science, 
on the other hand, observes details, ana- 
lyzes, dissects, classifies, compares, and 
through induction reaches general truths. 
Both are important, and they should not 
be as sharply separated in the schoolroom 
as they must be for purposes of discussion. 

During the first four or five years of 
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school life, children should have, along 
with nature study, a rich diet of fairy 
tale, myth, and fable. This material 
must be carefully selected, sifted, and ex- 
purgated by the teacher, and it should be 
told by him to the children in an attract- 
ive, interesting way in the lowest classes 
and be read by them in the more ad- 
vanced classes. Plants and animals 
should be studied in these grades as liv- 
ing things, the study of parts and details 
should be largely omitted ; their habits, 
their food, their enemies, and their means 
of defense should be studied,—in short, 
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all those facts about them which tend to 
develop a sympathetic interest in them 
and a love for them. 

Nature study in the sense here advo- 
cated may safely occupy a large place in 
elementary schools; the teaching of nat- 
ural science strictly so-called has little 
claim on the primary schools, and should 
occupy a subordinate position in the low- 
est classes of intermediate or grammar 
schools. It ought to have a larger place 
in the advanced grammar classes, and 
should be given prominence in the high 
school.—. £. Journal of Education. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 

Ye ma: be avesticken’ in a tree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re sleepin’.— Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I expect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again. 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 





N.C. SCHAEFFER. - + «= «= J, P. McCASKEY. 








A CITIZEN protests earnestly through 
the columns of the local press against 
the action of his school board, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I understand that our careful 
school board hasagain cut the wagesof the 
teachers from $30 and $33 a month to $28 
and $30. This is entirely wrong and is 
not endorsed by the taxpaying citizens of 
the township. I have talked with a few 
of our heaviest taxpayers, and they de- 
nounce it as the worst step to be taken 
by any board. Don’t understand that I 
blame the entire board for this reduction, 
but there are evidently some persons on 
the board who favor the reduction, though 
I have not been able to find anybody out- 
side of the board that does. Let the board 
consider. This reduction means $20 less 
for the term to the teacher, while to you 
and me as a tax-payer it means scarcely 
as many cents. Another thing. We 
always want and should have good teach- 
ers, progressive teachers. You can’t get 
them at $28 per month. You can get 
teachers, but there is no teacher who can 








teach school that desires to teach for the 
above wages, pay $10 a month for board- 
ing, invest three or four dollars a term for 
books (as every progressive teacher does), 
clothe himself properly and save enough 
money to attend school the following 
spring. It can’t be done. I ask the 
board to consider this carefully. This is 
not written in an unfriendly manner, but 
with the best interests of the schools at 
heart. Let nothing be done but what 
will tend to give us better schools.’’ 


DEAN STANLEY, in his life of Arnold 
of Rugby, thus describes his method of 
teaching: ‘‘His whole method was 
founded on the principle of awakening 
the intellect of every individual boy. 
Hence it was his practice to teach by 
questioning. Asa general rule, he never 
gave information, except as a kind of re- 
ward for an answer, and often withheld it 
altogether, or checking himself in the 


| very act of uttering it, from a sense that 





those whom he was addressing had not 
sufficient interest or sympathy to entitle 
them to receive it. His explanations 
were as short as possible—enough to dis- 
pose of the difficulty, and no more; and 
his questions were of a kind to call the 
attention of the boys to the real point of 
every subject, and to disclose to them the 
exact boundaries of what they knew or 
did not know. With regard to younger 
boys he said: ‘It is a great mistake to 
think that they should understand all 
they learn; for God has ordered that in 
youth the memory should act vigorously, 
independent of the understanding — 
whereas a man cannot usually recollect a 
thing unless he understands it. But in 
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proportion to their advance in school he 
tried to cultivate in them a habit not only 
of collecting facts, but of expressing them- 
selves with facility; and of understanding 
the principles on which their facts rested. 
“You come here,’ he said, ‘not to be read, 
but to learn how to read.’’’ 


THE report of proceedings of the Belle- 
fonte meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association will be given in full 
in the next number of Zhe /oarnal. 


—_—- a 


STATE APPROPRIATION. 


HE law enacted at the last session of 

the legislature distributes one-third of 
the school appropriation upon the basis 
of the number of persons between six and 
sixteen years; another third upon the 
basis of the number of teachers; and the 
remaining third upon the basis of the 
number of taxable citizens residing within 
the district. The rate per pupil or child 
is $1.62, the rate per teacher is $66.07, 
the rate per taxable is $1.07. These 
figures are slightly modified in counties 
which contribute a portion of their ap- 
propriation to the salary of the County 
Superintendent. The amount of money 
to which each county is entitled under 
the new basis of distribution was given 
in the last number of 7he Journal. 

It will be seen that this basis of dis- 
tribution is more favorable to sparsely 
settled districts than was the former plan. 
Take a school house with ten pupils, five 
taxable citizens and one teacher. Under 
the former system between fifteen and 
twenty dollars would have been paid to 
the township for the support of that 
school. Under the present system the 
amount will be $87.62. In New York 
the amount would not be less than $100, 
and in New Jersey it would be at least 
$250. 

The new system has followed the plan 
of other States in assuming that the 
centres of population, which are also the 
centres of wealth and which constantly 
draw to themselves the vigorous younger 
people of the rural districts as soon as 
their school days are ended, can best 
supplement their appropriation by local 
taxation, and that it is not unjust for the 
cities to assist in educating the youth who 
afterwards contribute by their labor and 
brains to increase the wealth of the cen- 
tres of population. 
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In many of the wealthier rural districts 
the tax rate need not be increased if the 
directors refrain from purchasing appa- 
ratus which they do notneed. Imaginea 
map agent spending a week to sell his 
goods to the directors. His expenses, 
his salary or commission, the profits of 
the firm, the cost of transportation, must 
all be added to the intrinsic value of the 
goods, and of course the taxpayers ulti- 
mately foot the bill. In very many in- 
stances the goods would never have been 
purchased except through the persuasion 
and inducements held out by the agent. 

Another abuse is growing. Teachers 
who sell books on commission are tempted 
to unload upon the districts more books 
that are needed, for the sake of increasing 
their own profit by the transaction. 
Teachers who have been employed for 
the coming year, are undoubtedly in 
official connection with the schools, and 
hence cannot act as book agents under 
existing statutes. It is very improper 
for teachers to act as agents for the sale 
of books, maps, and school apparatus in 
the districts in which they have been 
employed to teach. 

Recently two brothers met on the old 
farm. One of them is the successful 
superintendent of a borough whose schools 
are famous throughout the country. The 
other manages the old farm and is a 
school director. The township in which 
he lives has patronized the chart agents 
until the schools are supplied with charts 
and blocks of every description. The 
superintendent criticised the extravagance 
of the district. The brother exclaimed, 
‘‘Are these not worth having?’’ The 
reply was: ‘‘I would spend the money in 
having teachers who have brains and 
skill enough to cut mathematical figures 
out of paper, to make maps out of pulp, 
to draw maps and charts upon the board; 
then I could feel sure that the apparatus 
would be used, not as a dust collector, 
but as a help to educate the children. 
Moreover, I prefer a globe costing fifty 
cents to one costing twenty-five dollars. 
The former I can allow the pupils to 
handle; the latter must be kept largely 
for show, because it is too expensive for 
the pupils to soil and spoil.’’ 

Reform is the watchword throughout 
the Commonwealth. But people prefer 
to reform something in the Philippine 
Islands or in Cuba rather than the things 
under theirowneyes. The governments 
at Washington and Harrisburg get their 
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share of criticism; the extravagance in so 
using the school funds as to enrich the 
agent instead of benefiting the children, 
is seldom referred to and generally con- 
doned. Man by nature is willing to re- 
form his neighbor rather than himself. 
Let the waste of school funds stop, and 
the new method of distributing will not 
oblige the average rural districts to in- 
crease the burdens of taxation, whilst the 
people in sparsely settled communities 
will be able to keep their schools open 
the required length of time and to employ 
teachers who can inspire a desire for 
knowledge. If nnder the new method of 
distribution a district gets an increase, 
the money should be applied either to the 
lengthening of the term or to the hiring 
of better teachers. If the money is not 
used for the betterment of the schools; 
the new law will undoubtedly be repealed, 
and the sparsely settled districts will be 
worse off than at any time in the past. 


NEW SCHOOL YEAR. 








THE REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
THROUGHOUT THE STATE. 





T sometimes requires a number of years 

to carry out projected plans of im- 
provement in a school district. Hence 
the wisdom of the school law which pro- 
vides that every election shall, under 
ordinary circumstances, leave in office a 
controlling majority of the old Board, to 
ensure stability of purpose and continuity 
of plan in the administration of the affairs 
of the district. It is all the better, also, 
when experienced members are re-elected. 
To all School Directors who have thus 
been re-elected we tender the heartiest 
congratulations upon the opportunity 
that is afforded them to maintain the 
good ground they have already won, and 
to carry out projected lines of improve- 
ment to their final consummation. The 
School District and School Board are the 
backbone of our vertebrate school sys- 
tem, the Directors being clothed by law 
with more power and responsibility than 
all other school officers put together. It 
is a most gratifying and hopeful sign of 
the times when good men in the Board 
are sustained by their constituents, and 
are thus enabled to continue in a career 
of patriotic usefulness. It is a gratifying 
verdict of ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.’’ 
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To newly-elected Directors who come 
into the School Board for the first time 
we extend a cordial welcome to one of 
the most honorable and most important 
offices in the Commonwealth. They 
will find enough to do to tax their best 
efforts and call for the exercise of their 
soundest judgment as men of affairs, as 
patriotic citizens, having at heart the 
welfare of the communities they repre- 
sent. They will find a satisfying reward 
in the faithful discharge of a public trust, 
to which they can look back in after- 
years with the contentment of an approv- 
ing conscience. The schools can be 
whatever Directors choose to make them, 
their lawful authority being almost a 
carte blanche in this direction. 

As in the case of Superintendents, 
whatever multiplied and diversified duties 
may rest upon Directors, there is one 
paramount duty that centres upon them 
with pivotal directness and force, and 
whatever else they may do for the 
schools it amounts to nothing unless 
they put in good teachers, and keep out 
bad ones. The teacher is the key to the 
whole situation, and the school is good 
or bad according to the qualifications of 
the teacher who is put in charge of it. 
The schools were established solely for the 
instruction of the pupils who attend them. 
Therefore only those who are competent 
to instruct should be employed, and no 
consideration incompatible with this ob- 
ject should be allowed to control or influ- 
ence the action of the Board. There is 
no room for two opinions on this point, 
and we cannot impress the thought too 
strongly upon the responsible authorities 
of the districts. To this end they should 
work in cordial harmony and union of 
purpose with the Superintendent, hold- 
ing up his hands in his efforts to certify 
only such teachers as he finds to be com- 
petent, and sustaining him cordially in 
his determination and in his efforts to 
maintain a high standard of qualifica- 
tions. The administration ot public 
schools is a very simple affair if the single 
purpose for which they were established 
be kept constantly in view as the pole- 
star of official action. If Directors upon 


the organization of the respective Boards 
will resolve, first, that they will employ 
only those applicants for teachers’ posi- 
tions who are best qualified; and, sec- 
ondly, that they will grade the salaries 
according to the qualifications required, 
they will solve the vexed problem, and 
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thus add immensely to the usefulness and 
efficiency of the schools. 

In entering upon a new period of 
official service we wish school officers of 
every grade a full measure of success in 
the administration of their school affairs, 
with sanguine hopes of still better work in 
the early future than at any former period 
in our history. Whatever of co-opera- 


tion and help this Journal can give to the 
common cause, feeble though it may be, 
will be given with right earnest good will. 


— gg —_____ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


N interesting address was delivered at 
[\ the High School commencement at 
Cornwall, on the evening of May 26th, 
by Col. Thomas C. Zimmerman, editor 
of the Reading Times. The *‘ Mr. Grit- 
tinger’’ referred to in the opening sen- 
tence is manager of the widely-known 
Freeman estate, who has been living at 
Cornwall for many years. Mr. Zimmer- 
man opened his address by saying: 

**Perhaps he may not like to be re- 
minded of the swiftly-receding years, but 
well-nigh half a century has helped to 
make up the record of time since, as in 
the case of those before us this evening, 
Mr. Grittinger and myself were ‘ finish- 
ing up’ such education as the common 
schools of Lebanon afforded at the time. 
There were no so-called ‘commencements’ 
in those days—no formal graduations of 
pupils—no festivities to mark the close of 
school-days. The schools, as compared 
with the educational agencies of modern 
times, were, indeed, quite primitive, and 
the advantages for the traintng of the 
mind of necessity somewhat limited and 
unsatisfying. With a few exceptions the 
three R’s—readin,’ ritin’ and ’rithmetic— 
constituted the chief pabulum upon which 
the pupils of those days were fed. 
Of course, there were higher institutions 
of learning—pay schools, academies and 
colleges—but reference is made here to 
the common schools only, whose standard 
during the intervening period has been 
steadily advanced until now the facilities 
for getting a first-class education in them 
are to be found everywhere. 

** And this recalls the somewhat brutal- 
izing examples of punishment which 
were inflicted upon refractory pupils in 
those days. Then it was that the unruly 
were at times confined in closets wherein 
shavings were kept with which to kindle 
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the school fires—the sliding doors being 
left only slightly open so that the act of 
suffocation might be allowed to linger for 
a little while and the penitence of the 
pupil be hastened. There were instances, 
happily not many, where boys who had 
persisted in their infractions of school dis- 
cipline were put under barrels for a 
while. Some had to stand up ina corner 
of the schoolroom with book and slate, 
while others were compelled to sit with 
the girls—the latter, by the way, a most 
delightful punishment to some, especially 
when the girl-neighbor would furnish the 
abashed male culprit at her side with 
sweetmeats galore. 

The more obdurate and intractable 
scholars were vigorously whacked with a 
ruler upon the finger-tips of the left hand, 
which the teachcr had ordered to be as- 
sembled for the purpose; or were struck 
across the outstretched hand with a nerve- 
distracting rattan, following which, in 
many cases, the somewhat palliating con- 
solations of a traditional antidote were 
invoked by the boy who was about to re- 
ceive his punishment, viz.: the careful 
adjustment in the palm of his hand of 
two hairs previously plucked from his 
eyebrows, and by him placed in the 
centre of the palm in the shape of a cross, 
which precautionary arrangement, it was 
said, would surely split the instrument of 
punishment. But, alas! for human cred- 
ulity, the lamentable fact remained, that 
the rulers and rattans never lost their in- 
tegrity as most offensive weapons in the 
hands of the teacher for the enforcement 
of discipline, albeit the effort to mitigate 
the terrors of both was persisted in by 
many in the face of constantly-recurring 
disappointments of the promised benefits 
of the tradition. 

‘*Blessed school-days — notwithstand- 
ing the occasional visitation of the teach- 
er’s displeasure, happily less severe than 
in the old-time school! Looking back to 
those days when life was fresh and 
bright; when pleasures sprang up like 
daisies—sometimes cut down, but reap- 
pearing as blithe as ever—we realize now 
that what seemed to be the frowns of 
passing clouds were after all only the 
little troubles of childhood passing like 
little ripples down a placid stream whose 
surface was flecked with shifting sunshine 
and shade. These were, indeed, the 
Junes of our Youthland, redolent of the 
fragrant memories of departed summers, 
and filled with hyblean murmurs of juve- 
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nile delights—a veritable, glorified realm 
of enchantment— where 

Are garnered the prayers of our mothers, 

And the soft cradle songs that they sang.’’ 

The speaker then proceeded to the dis- 
cussion of his theme, ‘‘ The Twin Apostles 
of American Civil Liberty,’’ in which for 
some forty minutes he extolled the pa- 
triotism and great public virtues of George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln before 
an attentive audience. 


SS ———E 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 


HE views of Supt. Edward Brooks, of 
Philadelphia, as to the duties of sup- 
ervising principals, are so admirably put 
that we take pleasure in laying them be- 
fore our readers. He says: 

**One of the most efficient means of the 
improvement of teachers is the work and 
the influence of the supervising principal. 
An efficient supervising principal can do 
a very great deal to improve the work of 
his teachers, and this is one of his most 
important duties. He should know the 
merits and the defects of every one of his 
teachers, and should aim to correct their 
defects and to develop more fully their 
merits. He should visit their classes, 
take notes of their work, and exemplify, 
when needed, the best methods of in- 
struction. He should meet his teachers 
at least once a week for conference and 
special consideration of the interests of 
the school, and should hold a more formal 
meeting every month for a general dis- 
cussion of educational principles and 
practice. He should encourage the teach- 
ers in their studies and professional read- 
ing, point out to them the best articles in 
the educational journals, and keep them 
informed in respect to the leading educa- 
tional movements, both local and general. 
Every school should have a sort of * read- 
ing circle’ and educational association, 
and the supervising principal should be 
its inspiration and guide. 

‘*A number of our supervising princi- 
pals are distinguished for their efficiency 
in the training of their teachers. There 
are schools which have a special reputa- 
tion for good teachers, depending not only 
on a more careful selection by the local 
Boards, but also upon the influence of 
the supervising principal, and his skill in 
training his assistants. This, I repeat, is 
one of the special functions of the super- 
vising principal. He should bea teacher 





of teachers. No matter how well the 
normal school may do its work, it cannot 
make good teachers out of all its grad- 
uates. They may get principles there, 
but the normal school, like other profes- 
sional schools, cannot give experience. 
There is no opportunity for that con- 
tinued practice necessary to acquire high 
skill in the class-room. The art of teach- 
ing has to be learned by practice, under 
good example and guidance. It is the 
duty of the supervising principal to sup- 
plement the work of the normal school, 
and to give that guidance to practice that 
it may in time become efficient and 
artistic. Only when this is done have 
the supervising principals measured up 
to that high standard of duty that we 
have a right to require of them.’’ 


—__.g-—_ 


DR. B. G. NORTHROP. 





i hye death of Dr. Northrop at the ad- 
vanced age of fourscore years takes 
us by surprise. He has always seemed 
to the writer a young man, little older 
than himself. We have known him al- 
most since our earliest connection with 
The School Journal, and have always re- 
spected his ability and admired his earnest 
and unselfish enthusiasm. A _ leading 
spirit in the work of general education, 
he was most influential in the great 
movement whose purpose is to make 
town and country more attractive and 
wholesome both for the spiritual and 
physical man. He was, perhaps, the 
chief apostle of tree-planting and village 
improvement in the United States, and 
the good work he did will not die with 
him. He knew many people and was in- 
terested in good things of every sort. 
We remember meeting him one evening 
in Philadelphia, where we had gone to 
hear Charlotte Cushman play for the last 
time her noted part of ‘‘ Meg Merrilies’’ 
on the stage of the Academy. He went 
along, anticipating the play with the in- 
terestofaboy. We have never forgotten 
his keen enjoyment of the performance, 
nor his sympathy with the old queen of 
tragedy who, after the curtain had fallen 
upon the last act, yielding to call after 
call of the audience, read at last from a 
bit of paper in her hand, what she could 
not trust herself to speak—her farewell to 
the stage. Memories like these have 
about them the fragrance of ‘‘ambrosial 
nights,’’ in whose warmth and light it 
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is pleasant to recall the living and the 
dead. We take this appreciative tribute to 
Dr. Northrop and his work from a recent 
issue of Zhe Outlook, where it appears 
under the editorial heading, ‘‘A Useful 
Life.’’ 

‘*In the excitement of the day, the life 
and service of Dr. Birdsey G. Northrop 
must not be forgotten. He has left his 
mark on the landscape of America in a 
way which ought to secure him long and 
loving remembrance. Born in Kent, 
Connecticut, in 1817, graduating from 
Yale College in 1841, and from Yale 
Theological Seminary in 1845, he was 
for ten years pastor of the Congregational 
church at Saxonville, Massachusetts. A 
deep and growing interest in public edu- 
cation finally carried him into that field. 
In 1857 he became the agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. Ten years 
later he was appointed Secretary of the 
Connecticut Board of Education—a posi- 
tion which he filled for sixteen years. 
Loving New England rural scenery, he 
saw the disregard of taste and of beauty 
which obtained in so many New England 
towns; he saw also how easily such 
towns might be made beautiful by the 
making of good roads, the planting of 
trees, the growing of shrubs and flowers, 
cleanliness and neatness in public places, 
the erection of drinking fountains—a gen- 
eral regard for the town asa bit of the 
landscape. Attention to these matters 
and thought about them made Dr. 
Northrop a reformer, and the Village 
Improvement Society became the instru- 
ment of the reform which he had at 
heart. It was fitting that the pioneer 
society should be organized at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, a town famous 
for the beauty of its scenery, the number 
of distinguished men and women born 
within its limits, and in these later days, 
for the finish and culture of its landscape. 
The idea of village improvement spread 
rapidly. Dr. Northrop, with tireless 
enthusiasm, expounded his idea in lec- 
tures, talks, and articles, visiting more 
than forty States and Territories, and 
aiding in the organization of a great 
number of Improvement Societies. He 
studied theschools of forestry and methods 
of plantation in Europe. He was the 
originator of ‘Arbor Day,’ which is 
now duly observed by nearly every State 
in the Union. Such a life is public in a 
far truer sense than the lives of most so- 
called public men.”’ 





[JULy, 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Notwithstanding a 
general business depression, a sluggish 
school sentiment, onl a spirit of conserva- 
tism, a reasonable degree of progress has 
been made along educational lines during 
the past school year. All things are not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Two districts shortened 
the school terms, and fully half a dozen dis- 
tricts made slight reductions in salaries. 
Brief terms and low salaries are sure hin- 
drances to efficiency. No one can expect 
good teaching talent for $25 a month. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: Teachers’ training 
schools under the direction of competent in- 
structors are in session at Juniata, Holli- 
daysburg, Martinsburg, Roaring Spring and 
Williamsburg. A large number of our 
younger teachers, and some who are prepar- 
ing to teach, are attending State Normal 
Schools. The school year closes with grati- 
fying results. This was due to stronger 
teaching talent, increased interest among 
patrons, and wide-awake directors. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: Very interest- 
ing commencement exercises were held in 
three new places in the county: Westport, 
six graduates; Flemington, seven; Mill 
Hall, twelve. In all these places high 
schools with very good courses of study 
have been established. The exercises were 
well attended and will have a good effect. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: Our schools 
closed with satisfaction to all concerned. 
We had very few failures in the county. 
The number ot indolent teachers is growing 
small. The parents’ meetings, held in differ- 
ent parts of the county, certainly had a good 
effect upon the schools. Reports from all 
sections show that we have had less parental 
interference and more united co-operation 
than has been the case for years. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: With few excep- 
tions the schools closed with the results fe 
well spent year. Profs. J. J. Lynch, of Port- 
land Mills, and F. C. Cassidy, of Brockport, 
are conducting the second annual session 
of the summer normal school at St. Mary’s, 
with an enrollment of forty student-teachers. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison: Venango township 
is erecting a modern two-story building at 
Phillipsville to be occupied by a township 
high school. Green, Conneaut and Frank- 
lin townships are contemplating the erec- 
tion of new houses for the same purpose. 

LEBANON — Supt. Snoke: During the 
month of May, commencement exercises 
were held in Annville, Cornwall, W. Leb- 
anon, and independent districts. On each 
of these occasions the pupils acquitted them- 
selves very creditably. At Annville, State 
Superintendent Schaeffer was present and 
delivered an excellent address. At Corn- 
wall, Col. Zimmerman, editor of the Read- 
ing Times, gave a strong address. At the 
other two places Rev. Roemig, of Lebanon, 
delivered highly appropriate lectures. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: The schools 
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of Marcy township show a marked improve- 
ment in many respects. A course of study 
has been adopted. The board of directors 
has placed supervisory powers in the hands 
of the principal, and well-directed efforts are 
being made to unify the work of the schools 
of the township. The schools of Avoca bor- 
ough are doing excellent work as usual. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: A good summer 
school is being conducted by Principal 
Murry at Reedsville; also one at Newton- 
Hamilton. The Lewistown schools closed 
without the usual commencement exercises, 
owing to the fact that the course of study 
had been extended by the addition of an- 
other year’s work. 

MONROE—Supt. Serfass: Two very inter- 
esting local institutes were held at the close 
of the school term in Chestnut Hill and 
Hamilton districts. All the schools in those 
districts were represented, not only by the 
teachers but by one or two of the pupils 
from each school. The programme created 
more than ordinary interest. Parents and 
friends from all parts of the townships 
helped to make full houses. The recitations 
and readings by the pupils were good, and 
the teachers evidently had resolved to do 
their best at the final meeting. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: During the 
month of May I examined the graduating 
classes of the Bath, East Bangor and Free- 
mansburg grammar schools, and assisted in 
the examination of the graduating class of 
the Hellertown high school. With few ex- 
ceptions, excellent work was done. The 
commencement exercises thus far held have 
been very successful. The directors of Allen 
township are making arrangements for an 
annex to one of their school houses. It is to 
contain three o1 four rooms, one of which is 
to be used for a township high school. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
central examination for Coal township was 
held May 14th. There were 24 applicants 
for common school diploma, of whom twelve 
were recommended. Graduating classes do 
not average as many members this year as 
last: Northumberland nine, Watsontown 
three, Turbotville four. Work on the new 
four-room brick building in Dalmatia Inde- 
pendent district has been resumed, after a 
delay of nearly two years caused by litiga- 
tion. The building promises to be among 
the best in the county. We have arranged 
to hold twenty-six teachers’ examinations. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Commencement 
exercises were held at Somerset and Meyers- 
dale. Quite a number of local normals are 
in progress thoughout the county, and re- 
ports seem to indicate an unusually large 
attendance. Paint township will have a 
large increase in its school population, in 
consequence of its new mining industries. 
This will necessitate the erection of several 
new buildings. New houses will also be 
built in Stonycreek, Upper Turkeyfoot and 
Jenner townships. 

SULLIVAN—Supt. Meylert: Commence- 








ment exercises have been held at Forksville 
and Dushore. At the former place a class 
of three young men received diplomas, and 
at the latter a class of five young ladies. 
The exercises were largely attended and 
highly interesting and successful in each 
instance. The examinations for common 
school diplomas have been held. 


Union—Supt. Stapleton: The schools of 


Mifflinburg closed in May. The junior ex- 
ercises were of a high order and well patron- 
ized. The senior class surpassed all former 
classes in efficiency and formation of char- 
acter and habit for future citizenship. Under 
Prof. Neff the schools of Mifflinburg have 
prospered and taken high rank among the 
schools of the county. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Boak: The com- 
mencement week of the Beaver Falls high 
school began with the Baccalaureate sermon, 
May 8th. The services were held in the 
M. E. church, at 3 p.m. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Wm. H. Crawford, Presi- 
dent of Allegheny College. The Junior Day 
exercises were held in the high school, May 
II, 2p. m. The commencement was held 
in the 6th Avenue Theatre, May 12, 8 p. m. 
Eleven young men and women were gradu- 
ated. The reunion of the alumni associa- 
tion was held in the high school rooms on 
the evening of the 13th. Excellent music 
was provided for the occasion, and refresh- 
ments by the ladies. Prof. W. S. Hertzog, 
principal of the high school, was _ toast- 
master, and speeches were made by Dr. J. 
B. Ague, Prof. M. D. Knight, and the sup- 
erintendent. The work of the year was 
finished in a very satisfactory manner. 

CARLISLE— Supt. Shearer: The only 
event of more than ordinary importance oc- 
— during this month, was the assist- 
ance of 250 girls from the white schools in 
decorating the white soldiers’ graves, and 
100 girls Bane the colored schools who ren- 
dered a similar service for the colored G. A. 
R. Post in decorating the graves of colored 
soldiers. They marched in line after the 
respective Posts to the various cemeteries. 
The colored G. A. R. Post will raise a flag 
over the colored high school building on 
July 4th. 

HAZLE Twp., (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: All the schools closed the latter part 
of May, after a fairly successful term of nine 
months. The Drifton schools keep open a 
month extra. This is at the request of Mrs. 
Eckley B. Coxe, who has generously offered 
to bear the expenses, by paying the four 
teachers employed there the same wages at 
which they were employed by the Board. 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: The gradu- 
ating exercises of the high school were held 
May 26. The class consisted of three boys 
and six girls. The address of the evening 
was made by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer to a large 
and appreciative audience. All the old 
teachers have been re-elected for the coming 
school year. Faithful service to this Board 
insures a long tenure of position. 
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THE CikERFUL Vorce.—The comfort and happi- 
ness of home and home intercourse, let us here say, 
depend very much upon the kindly and affectionate | 
training of the voice. Trouble, care, and vexation 
will and must, of course, come; but let them not creep | 
into our voices. Let only our kindly and happier 
feelings be vocal in our homes. Let them be so, if 
for no other reason, for the little children’s sake. | 
Those sensitive little beings are exceedingly suscept- | 
ible to ble to the tones. Let us have consideration for them, 
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gaily to us, rushes by unheeded—we have forgott 
to hear such things; but little children, remember, 
sensitively hearthem all. Mark how, at every sound, 
the young child starts, and turns, and listens; and 
thus, with equal sensitiveness does it catch the tones 
of human voices. How were it possible, therefore, 
that the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and com- 
plaining tone, should not startle and pain, even de- 
press the sensitive little being whose harp of life is 
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They hear so much that we have forgotten to hear; 
for, as we advance in years, our life becomes more 
interior. We are abstracted from outward scenes 
and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin gradu- 
ally to dea) with the past, as we have formerly vividly 
lived in the present. Our ear grows dull to external 
sound; it is turned inward and listens chiefly to the 
echoes of past voi We catch no more the merry 
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From “‘ Dav-Scstoot Bur.” 
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why ar d delicately strung, vibrating even to the 
reeze, and thrilling ever to the tones of such 
S sweep across it? Let us be kind and cheer- 
poken, then, In our homes,— Once a Week. 

THE meaning of song goes deep. Who is there 
that, in logical words, can express the effect music 
has on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze out into that.—Car/yle, 
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